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f ioe oie RELCE DARKER GUN | 


Durability HAS NO EQUAL!! 
Combined.” Has Stood the Test of 
OVER 3() YEARS. $ 












Hammer and Hammerless 
Guns of Every Description. 


Experience and Ability have placed the Parker above all others as the 
BEST SHOT GUN IN THE WORLD. 
Made by the OLDEST Shot Gun Manufacturers in America. 
Send for Catalogue. 
PARKER BROS ——— New York Salesrooms: 
* CONN... 96 CHAMBERS STREET. 
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Don’t believe imitators of * “HENDRYX"* standard 
goods when they say their ‘Fishing Reels “ar Reels “are NOW 
as good as HENDRYX’"’. The fact that they 
imitate proves the" HEN DRYX”? is the recognized 
standard line of Fishing Reels. Ask your dealer for 
them, 

THe Anorncw GB. HenoRryx Co , New HAVEN, Conn., U. S.A, 


Nearly 100,000 in use. 
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No. 19—Rifle Apart. 

















This Rifle weighs but 44 pounds. It is strongly 
and thoroughly made, with case-hardened frame; it 
is very symmetrical in shape, having a shotgun butt; 
it 8 great accuracy; rifled and chambered for 
.22 and .25 rim-fire cartridges. The barrel is 22 inches 
long and is speedily detached, allowing the packing of 
the arm in a very small space. 


The Stevens Favorite Rifle. 
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fact that we are large contractors to the War Depart- 

ment proves that our prices are low. We are now quoting the LOWEST PRICES ever heard of, 
owing to the low price of cotton canvas. 

We also make a specialty of YACHT SAILS and are prepared to outfit Yachts and Boats complete 
with Sails, Rigging, Blocks, Oars and Marine Hardware of the most modern design. 

We solicit your orders, large or small, and will quote prices upon application. Send 8 cents in 
stamps for our illustrated Tent and Marine Catalogues—two handsomely illustrated books. 

«+ ESTABLISHED 1840 .. 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 


202 to 208 South Water St., . _- CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“ PERFECT” POCKET OILER. 


Best and oghens Oil Can > Fy world, P ew not leak. 
Regulates supply o! exactly. 
award, Wor! id's Fair, Fair, Chicago, 1 


eters =) % mas 
Price, 25c each. Handsomely Nickeled. 


tt OT AR ” OILER Second to none but the “Perfect.” 


This is an excel- 
lent oiler and em- 
bodies many im- 
provements. 
Price 15 cents 
4% Size. each. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON, 172 Sth Ave., N. Y. 














Western 
Field and Stream 


The new sportsman’s journal you have 
heard so much about. Edited by Charles 
Hallock (founder of Forest and Stream) 
and the brilliant “ Mark Biff.” Send one 
dollar for a year’s subscription or ten 
cents for a sample copy to John P. Burk- 
hard, Publisher, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





A Work of Enduring Merit. 


DOG ‘TRAINING, 





By B. WATERS. Just Published. 


Price $1.50. 


HIS work contains chapters on the Amateur Trainer; the Importance of Retrieving; 


the Natural Retriever ; 
the Natural Method; 


the Educated Retriever; 


Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers; 
the Finder--Retriever; the Dog’s Mentality, etc. 


Implements and Commands; 
the Force System; Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds; 
dental Training; Wild Fowl Retrieving; the Irish Water Spaniel ; 
English Retrievers; 


Inci- 
the Chesapeake 
Qualities of the Retriever, 


The Uses and Abuses of the Spike Collar are fully explained. 


Retrieving is treated as a special education, instead of a branch of field work. The work is handsomely printed and 


illustrated and contains 134 pages. May we not have your order? 


ctations, mail it 
LAUDE KING. 


If the book does not come up to your ex; 
back to me and I will refund your money.— 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB, CO, 
358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 





THE BEST 


HUNT 


For illustrated Pam 
lets es agg! informat ~" 
apply your nearest 
Ticket he ent oe em 
WwW. B. KNIS Gen’! 
Pass’r and Tenet Agent 


Cuicaco & NorTH-WeEsTERN R’y, 
GHIGAGO, ILL. 





DI. JOB AND BENTON HARBOR 


OROUTE.S 


Graham & Morton Transportation Co, 


CITY OF CHICAGO and CITY OF MILWAUKEE 


and the newly rebuilt propeller 


CITY OF LOUISVILLE. 
Between Chicago, St.Joseph & Benton Harbor,Mich. 
leavin 


$1 DAILY EXCURSIONS Wetes, Ave. chicago, 


Ave., Chicago, 
every morning at 9:30; arrive resorts at 1:30. ‘Leave re- 
sorts at 4:30 p. m.; arrive Chicago on return at 8:30 p. m. 
daily. Regular steamer also leaves at 11:30 p. m. daily 
and at 2 p. m., Saturdays only. By this route the tourist 
reaches direct the heart of the Michigan Fruit Belt and 
also the most charming summer resort region adjacent 
to Chicago. CHICAGO OFFIC 

48 River St,, Foot ‘Wabash Ave. 


J. H. GRAHAM, Pres., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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Lehigh Valley Railroad System 


Reaches all the Prominent Resorts 
IN THE STATES OF 
NEW JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite Coal Used Exclusively on Locomotives, and NEW YORK 
Insuring Cleanliness and Comfort. 
Elegant and Modern Equipment 

Fast Vestibuled Trains 

Dining Cars a la Carte 
For Further Information Address 


CHAS. S. LEE, Gen. Passenger Agent, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











HE Sportsmen of our Country , 


WILL FIND EXCELLENT 


HUNTING and FISHING 


“® On the line of the@, 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, North and South 
Carolina, Mississippi and Virginia. Send 3 cents in postage for 
“HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS ” either to 
J. C. BEAM, Jr., Northwestern Passenger Agt., 80 Adams St., Chicago; 
or to W. H. TAYLOE, A. G. P. A., Louisville, Kentucky. 

W. A. TURK, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. 








HOTOGRAPHY might be analyzed as a 
P recreative study embracing many delightful 
phases. We “reckon as how” there’s no 
need to specialize further. Maybe you haven't 
acamera? Maybe you want one? Maybe some- 
body whose “say-so” goes, wants one? We like 
photography, too! But our special hobby is 
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Send us a bunch of 10 subscribers to Sports 
Afield ($12.00), and we will send you 


A Handsome Hand Camera 


taking a picture 4x5 inches and adapted for either 
time or instantaneous work. Fitted with two view. 
finders and two tripod sockets. The picture on 
front cover page of our May issue shows the size 
of photograph this camera will take. One o 


Sports Afield Publishing Company, 


358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention|“ Sports Afield.”’ 
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By the Favorite —____ 
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~~ @) LOUISVILLE, NEW ALBANY CHICAGO RY.( G 


CHICAGO, LOUISVILLE. CINCINNATI 


Indiana’s Woods and Fieds are 
Ful of Small Game. 


Have you tried the 
NEW SLEEPER 
to Washington and Baltimore, 
via Cincinnati ? 

















It's a Bull’s-Eye! 
FRANK J, REED, G.P.A., City Ticket Office: 
Chicago. 232 Clark St., Chicago 


“Big | 


THREE GREAT TRAINS. 


“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


Between St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
New York and Boston. 


“SOUTH-WESTERN LIMITED” 


Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, 
New York and Boston. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 
Between Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Chicago. 


E., O. McCORMICK, 
Pass, Traffic Mgr. 


D. B. MARTIN, 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 





«Scenie Cine of the World.” 


PASSING THROUGH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


En Route to and 
from the Pacific Coast. 


THE POPULAR LINE TO 
Leadville, 


Glenwood Springs, 
Aspen and 
Grand Junction. 





THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Trinidad, Santa Fe and New Mexico Points 


Reaching all the principal towns and mining 
camps in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico. 


The Tourist’s Favorite Line 


TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


All trains equipped with the Pullman 
Palace and Tourist Sleeping Cars. 





For elegantly illustrated descriptive books free of cost, 
address : 


E. T. Jeffery, A. S, Hughes, S. K. Hooper, 


Pres’t and Gen’! Mgr. Traffic Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


FOR GOOD 


Shooting ™ 


and—— BEST 
° ° GAME 
Fishing .. 


COUNTRY. 
in the Mississippi Valley to-day is along 
the line of the * * 2 2 


MISSOURI, 
ARKANSAS 


AND 


LOUISIANA. 


SMALL GAME 1s very abundant and has 

been shot at very little. 
DEER and TURKEY are plentiful, and the 
fishing for black bass and other game fishes of 
the very best. THIS LINE also reaches direct 
from ST. LOUIS or MEMPHIS, by double dail 
through var service, the famous hunting an 
fishing grounds on the Gulf. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OFFERED: 
Reduced Rates to Sportsmen. 
Hunting Cars Fully Equipped. 
Side Tracking Cars on or Near the Grounds. 
Carrying Free of Dogs, Guns and Camp 
Equipment. 
WRITE For copy of Ideal Fee ar A and 
———— Fishing Pamphlet a ve and 


illustrated) of best locations and other informa 
m, to Company’s Agents, or 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger Agent, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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or The Butterfly Seat 


Is adjustable to fit any form and is capable 
of being made to operate as a part of the 
physical anatomy of the rider, as each sepa- 
rate wing follows the motion of the limbs of 

the individual, whatever position to the handle bar 
they may assume. STRONG, DURABLE and 
HANDSOME, the BUTTERFLY has no equal. 


Send for Catalogue or call at office of 


THE BUTTERFLY BICYCLE SEAT CO., 36 Congress St., Cor. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


PRICE 84.00. Sent express prepaid on receipt of price. 
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N’S COMPLETE COOKING 
««eAND SERVING OUTFIT 
consisting of 53 pieces, as 
shown in cut. Everything 
necessary to cook in all 
styles, and serve for a party 
of six. Ovens made of 
aug. smooth, heavy steel, ce- 
a ~=mented seams, no solder. ° 
™ pat.marcH 0.96. When packed may be lock- © 
ed. No experiment. Wealso m’f'r high grade 
Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell 
Boxes and Minnow Pails. 


Send for Circular. Mention this paper. F, Cortez Wilson & Co., 28 OS HICAGO. ~ 
T0 do Good Work vou must hare Good Tools. | Woose-Hide Moccasins 


The best work can only — PRICES :—— 
be done with the best Gentlemen's sizes, 6-11 
Clipper, which is - $2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’ 2-5, 
$2.25; Youths’ and Misses,’ 


COATES’ PATENT | 22: #25 cnitaren’s (ciom 


tops) 8-9-10, $1.50. 


Write for Illustrated Circular and Price-list of 
N Oo 59 Moccasins and 


BALL BEARING, WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 


the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 





4%x10%x8. Wt. 20 tbs. 





[A pleasure to run it.] Sent Prepaid upon receipt of price. 


Also Grooming 


=> 


nog mmmonctor | Metz & Schloerb, 


all- tempered steel, 1 , es 
flexible shaft for OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 


either purpose. 
=> 


WRITE US. 
eae eae, LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 


with full Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 
information. Sights and Fine Shooting Rifles. 
COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO., Wilsiadle&eld, Onn. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





hines warranted to do the most 
rapid and thorough work. 


Power Clippers of all kinds. 
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Quail and Quail Shooting. 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON. 


UR American quail or partridges, 
according to the ornithologists, 
are neither quail nor partridge. The 
quail proper of Europe is much smaller 
and is migratory and the partridges are 
larger and have other ornithological dif- 
ferences. The technical name of our 
quail is ortix, but as Forester observes, 
we cannot well speak of shooting ortiges 
and must therefore call our birds either 
quail or partridge, and I am inclined to 
the former name as the word in most 
general use. Our bird, however, is in 
habit, size and appearance more like the 
European partridge than the quail, and 
Dr. Coues designates it a partridge. The 
most common form of our quail, during 
the nesting season, whistles continually 
from stump and fence-rail and the notes 
are said to resemble the words, “Bob 
White ;” and Alfred Mayer (referring to 
the fact that country folk often call the 
bird Bob White) suggests, as a way out 
of this difficulty of name, that we call the 
birds Bob Whites. But it occurs to me 
that it would be about as bad and un- 
sportsmanlike to speak of shooting Rob- 
ert Whites as. it is to talk of shooting 
ortiges. 

There are eight varieties of quail in the 
United States, including the three forms 
of “ Bob White” which are so much alike 
as to be one and the same bird to the 


sportsman. Our common quail, Virginia 
partridge, or “Bob White,” call him as 
you will, is found from Southern Maine 
to Texas and throughout the States west- 
ward to the great plains. They have 
been introduced with some success into 
the Salt Lake Valley and into California. 
The colors of the Florida variety are said 
to be darker and the black markings 
heavier, and the colors of the Texas 
variety are paler, the prevailing shade 
being rather grey than brown. The other 
quails are the California valley and 
mountain quail; Gambel’s quail or part- 
ridge, the scaled partridge and the Mas- 
sena quail. Of these in their order; but 
before proceeding I may remark that Bob 
White is of more importance to the 
sportsman than all the others put to- 
gether. He lies well to the dog, is a 
swift flyer, tests to the utmost the sports- 
man’s skill in the open and in cover, sel- 
dom takes to the branches of trees, is of 
convenient size for the game pocket and 
is excellent on the table. All the others 
have an un-gamelike habit of running be- 
fore the dogs, at times take to the trees 
and are somewhat inferior as an article 
of food. 


I—THE COMMON QUAIL OR PARTRIDGE, 


The attributes above enumerated place 
him easily first among the game birds of 
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America. Most sportsmen will agree 
with me that the pursuit of birds, which 
lie well to the dog, is superior to the 
shooting of wild-fowl and waders over 
decoys. The pleasure of observing well 
trained setters or pointers is added to the 
pleasure of shooting at a flying mark, 
and there is an exhilaration in pursuit 
not found in ambush. 

The legal season for quail shooting was 
formerly, in most of the States, from the 
first of October until the end of February, 
but as the birds became fewer in number 
the legal season was from time to time 
shortened until now, in the Central States, 
it is but a month or six weeks in duration. 
A uniform law making the open season 
throughout the quail States from Novem- 
ber to January first would, in my opinion, 
be exactly right. The birds are strong 


on the wing by the first of November and 
there is but little snow before the first of 
the year. 

The quail pair early in the spring, build 
their nests usually in May, and the cock 
bird is said to sit part of the time on the 


nest. Throughout most of the day he 
whistles his cheery notes; and as I write 
these lines under the shade of an elm on 
the banks of the Licking, I hear the call 
“Bob White, Bob White” from two or 
three directions across the river, and 
another cock is whistling from the hill- 
side just back of the house—a sure sign 
of an abundance of birds and good shoot- 
ing in this part of Kentucky next autumn. 

The quail lays usually from twelve to 
fifteen eggs, sometimes more, and the 
same pair often rear a second covey in 
one season. In the autumn the coveys 
may be found feeding in the stubble and 
corn fields early in the day, and when 
flushed they fly to some adjacent cover. 
A covey may be found day after day in 
the same part of the field, and they usu- 
ally fly to the same cover often crossing 
in their flight the same rail in the fence. 

A friend, with whom I shot many 
seasons and who lived adjacent to and 
was quite familiar with our shooting 
ground, used to take advantage of this 
habit of the quail. When the dogs 
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pointed he walked ahead some distance 
a little to the left of the line of flight, and 
when I put up the birds he had a side 
shot at them as they passed and often 
killed three or four and sometimes five 
with his two barrels. By this manoeuver 
we continually made the better score in 
shooting against my companion from the 
city accompanied by another local gun- 
ner. They had better dogs than ours, 
and one, a red and white setter, was one 
of the best quail dogs I ever saw in the 
field. I made an offer for him and suc- 
ceeded in getting him two years later, and 
I have owned but one better dog. 

A statement has found a place in the 
books, that our quail are sometimes and 
in some places migratory. Audubon, I 
believe, first mentioned this, and Herbert 
cites him, and Alfred Mayer in a recent 
book (‘Sport with Rod and Gun”) says: 
“Tt is true that Bob White is sometimes 
partly migratory in his habits,’’ and “ dur- 
ing his travels it would be useless to hunt 
for him, for he then runs with great 
rapidity before the dog and will not take 
wing.” None of these'writers mention 
their having ever met the quail on his 
migrations, and the hearsay evidence’ of 
the earlier ornithologist seems to be the 
foundation for the repeated statement. I 
have shot for many years in the particular 
locality where the quail were said to be 
migratory, have shot at hundreds of 
coveys and have conversed with many 
sportsmen and market gunners of wide 
experience, and I have never seen or 
heard of a migratory quail. On the con- 
trary, I have found the same coveys in 
the same locality throughout the season, 
and their descendents there in succeeding 
years until the race was exterminated or 
the character of the fields changed. 

As the quail is our best all around 
game bird, it follows that quail shooting 
is our best sport. I am aware that there 
are some wedded to the pursuit of wild- 
fowl, and one writer, Hammond, prefers 
the pursuit of the ruffed grouse. As I 
observed in a former paper, the wood- 
cock is prized more highly; but they 
are seldom found in sufficient numbers 
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for a day’s shooting, and are more often 
taken while in the pursuit of other game. 

Quail shooting properly begins with 
the end of October. With the first heavy 
frosts the forests are gorgeous in color, 
flaming with vermillion and lake, Naples 
yellow, ochre, sienna and many tints of 
brown, The network is on the grass, 
and the frost in the air and the expecta- 
tion of sport are as wine and music to 
the nerves of the sportsman, and his set- 
ters galloping ahead delight his eye. 

Entering the stubble the dogs are cast 
off to right and left, and, hunting against 
the wind, their 
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fore they entirely escape him. Mr. Alfred 
Mayer was informed by Mr. H. K. B. 
Davis (who he says is the best wing shot 
he ever hunted with) that the average is 
a little over three birds brought to bag 
from each covey flushed. Mr. Davis 
kept a record, for several years, of the 
number of coveys found each day and 
the number of birds taken from each. 
Upon reading this some years ago I was 
inclined to think the number stated 
much too small. But I have since often 
noticed the number of coveys seen in a 
day and upon counting the bag at night 

I have found the 





heads are held 
high and their 
pace is rapid. At | 
the first scent of 
game they go 
slower, and as | 
one draws cau- | 
tiously up to a je 
point the other 
backs him in- 
stantly. Ap- 
proaching, the |x 
sportsmen put @ 
up the birds, | 
which arise with |# 
a loud and start- 
ling whirr dis- 
comforting to 
beginners. The 





statement not 
far wrong. It is 
a most interest- 
ing fact, and I 
would advise 
sportsmen to 
make some 
notes as to this 
and should be 
glad to hear 
from them 
through Sports 
AFIELD as to 
their observa- 
tions. I have 
once or twice 
killed every bird 
in a covey, but 








quail seems to 
be under full 
headway when 
but a few feet from the ground, and in a 
second or two is out of range. It requires 
excellent marksmanship to make a double 
shot at these swiftly flying marks, and a 
good sportsman is he who kills one half 
his birds. 

As I have observed, the quail at once 
fly to the nearest cover and there well 
scattered, the dogs point them one by 
one. Among the forest trees and under- 
growth, by fallen moss-covered logs and 
in tree tops and briars, the shooting is 
more difficult, and a good shot will take 
but three or four birds from a covey be- 


From a drawing by the author. 
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I have more of- 
ten missed them 
on the rise and 
been unable to 
again find them in an impenetrable thicket. 

Most writers note the fact that quail 
when they first alight do not give forth 
any scent,and Forester advises not fol- 
lowing them immediately and gives inci- 
dents of excellent dogs being unable to 
find them. Iwas once shooting, in one 
of the central counties of Ohio, with a 
friend who had an Irish setter of keen 
nose while I had the red and white dog 
above referred to and a young setter of 
much promise. We had gone but a 
short distance, when all the dogs made a 
point and the birds flew across a large 
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stubble field and settled near a few trees 
which stood in tall grass near its lower end. 

We marked them carefully and went 
to the spot at once. The dogs crossed 
and re-crossed each other, but gave no 
sign of game. The stubble near the trees 
was quite thin, and, after stamping about 
in the grass, we were about to give it up, 
when I discovered a bird on the bare 
ground and called my friends attention 
to it. We ordered the dogs in that di- 
rection, and one passed each side of the 
bird entirely unaware of its presence. I 
then put up the bird and we renewed our 
search, being convinced there were more 
on the ground. The dogs could find no 
more, however, and we hunted in the line 
of their flight to the end of the field and 
went on some distance to a spring, where 
we had a drink and rested a short time, 
and ate some apples gathered in an or- 
chard by the way. Upon our return I 
persisted in again running the dogs over 
the stubble, but my friend objected to 
this as a waste of time. He was certain 
no birds remained in the field, and sat on 
the fence while I went in with two dogs. 
I soon had a point and put up three birds, 
making a double shot; and, as the dogs 
held their point, one bird arose after an- 
other, and my friend came into action on 
the double quick, and we had as fine 
shooting for a few minutes as‘I have 
ever had. 

There has been much argument as to 
whether quail have the power of with- 
holding their scent, but, whatever the 
cause, it is undoubtedly true that the 
dogs often fail to find them for a short 
time after they alight. 

Last autumn I was shooting in South- 
ern Illinois with a friend who had a Llew- 
ellyn setter of excellent breeding and 
much field experience. I had with me 
my brace, Herbert and Frost—the former 
the best dog I have ever owned, and the 
latter of equally good nose and but little 
slower in pace. We were hunting through 
a large field of standing corn, when my 
friend put up a covey and fired at them. 
I had already reached the fence, and I 
marked the birds as they crossed into 


the woods beyond. While waiting for 
my friend to come out of the corn, another 
covey arose from the field a very short 
distance to my left, flew very quietly, 
just clearing the top rail of the fence, and 
settled behind some large logs which 
formed three sides of a square—the re- 
maining side being shut in by a patch of 
briars and weeds. They were within gun 
shot when they settled, and there could 
be no doubt as to my having marked 
them correctly. It was near the middle 
of the day, and this flock of birds, having 
finished feeding, made this short flight to 
break the scent and dropped into the 
grass between the logs for their noon- 
time siesta. My companion soon came 
to the fence, asked if I had marked his 
birds, and we went to. them first and 
found several in the open beech woods, 
but did not put up one half of the birds 
in the covey. I then told him I hada 
covey near by and we went to the fallen 
logs and put all three dogs in the small 
inclosure, but they failed to find a single 
bird. It being time for luncheon, we 
went ‘a short distance. away into the 
woods, seated ourselves upon a moss- 
covered log and ate a cold quail, some 
bread and butter and a bit of Sweitzer. 
Then we quietly smoked for a time, as 
it is useless to hunt quail in the middle 
of the day. Here we had a covey with- 
in a few hundred yards, marked down to 
a certainty, and were unable to get a shot 
at them! After luncheon my friend 
called attention to the appearance of the 
dogs. They had been hunting hard for 
several days—and, I consenting, he pro- 
ceeded to cut up a rabbit and feed them. 
I am aware that this performance may 
seem shocking to old sportsmen, but I 
am inclined to think some of the older 
rules of sportsmanship, like the big doses 
of old time physicians, may well be for- 
gotten by those who have survived. Our 
dogs certainly hunted well after being 
fed, and they found and we killed as 
many quail as usual. It was a pleasure, 


00, to see the dogs eat, and they enjoyed 
e meal as much as we did. Returning 
our shooting we went back across 














the fallen logs, and being somewhat off 
our guard, a good part of the covey flew 
up from the briars in our faces with a 
tremendous whirring, and together we 
shot but one bird. 

At night the quail sleep in concentric 
huddles with their heads out, and on wet 
and windy mornings they move late. 
But if the day be fine and the fields dry, 
the quail will start to feed at sunrise, as 
do the chickens; and I would advise an 
earlier start than that proposed by For- 
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The quail flies with extreme rapidity. 
When he first springs he is rising rapidly 
and moving often on a curved line to 
right or left. Most beginners shoot under 
and behind their birds. In crossing shots 
it is absolutely necessary to shoot well 
ahead. Mayer says: “The velocity of 
an ounce of No.8 shot driven with three 
drams of powder is near to 900 feet per 
second. In that second a Bob White, if 
under full headway, will go eighty-eight 
feet if we estimate the velocity of his 














QUAIL SHOOTING IN WINTER. 


From a painting by the author. 


ester. The quail are especially fond of 
buckwheat, and the sportsman will do 
well to seek them in such stubble. 
Wheat stubble and ragweed and corn 
fields will all contain -birds in a good 
quail country, but on»windy, rainy days 
the quail will be found along the fences, 
in the briar patches and in the woods. 
When there is a heavy snow on the 
ground, there is no cover in the stubble 
fields and the quail will be found feeding 
in the standing corn or lying up in the 
woods. 





flight so low as only a mile a minute. It 
hie is flying directly across your line of 
sight and thirty yards off, the shot will 
take one tenth of a second to reach that 
distance, and in one tenth of a second the 
bird has gone over eight and eight-tenths 
feet.” I once shot at a black duck flying 
across the line of sight and, aiming a little 
ahead, was much surprised to see his 
mate, some fifteen feet behind him, fall 
dead. It taught me a lesson which has 
much improved my shooting at cross- 
flying shots. It is a most difficult point 
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for the beginner, and he continues to miss 
until he can bring himself to shoot well 
ahead of cross-flying and well over rising 
birds. 

The quail, as I have observed is diffi- 
cult to find, difficult to hit and, I may 
add, difficult to 4//. He often flies on 
with his death wound a long distance be- 
fore falling, and good dogs will often fail 
to find him when down. 

The best day’s shooting I ever had was 
in Ohio many years ago. With two 
friends and several excellent dogs I made 
an early start from the country tavern. 
We had a good team and light wagon. 
The day was fine—a beautiful, frosty 
Indian Summer day, following a light 
rain. A short distance from town, we 
cast off the dogs in a stubble, and they 
almost immediately found a covey. We 
instructed our driver to meet us at a 
school-house some miles away, at noon, 
and set out to shoot over as fine a quail 
country asthere is in America. Large 
stubble and corn fields were bordered by 
small woodlands and briar patches and 
traversed by occasional small ravines, 
overgrown with weeds and wild grasses, 
and there were ditches with enough water 
in them for the dogs. We shot four birds 
from the first covey on the rise, and 
marked the others into a little thicket 
well ahead. Before going to these we 
put up another covey which took to the 
woods, and, following them, we bagged 
afew more. We then returned to the 
thicket, which was quite narrow, and here 


we killed about all the birds remaining in 
the first covey. Nearly every likely field 
contained birds, and at noon, when we 
reached the wagon, we had over a hun- 
dred quail. Inthe afternoon we directed 
the driver to proceed up the road toa 
farm house where we were to remain 
several days, and continuing our shoot- 
ing, we shot about fifty more quail, nine 
ruffed grouse and a woodcock. Our total 
score at night was 156 quail, nine grouse 
and one woodcock. We also shot a few 
rabbits and squirrels—killing the latter 
as the shortest way of getting back one 
of our dogs, which had been hunted on 
squirrel by my friend’s father and which, 
deserting us at the sight of a squirrel, was 
deaf to all entreaties to return until that 
squirrel was properly killed. We re- 
mained a week in the country, and shot 
one wild turkey—fairly pointed in the 
heavy stubble by one of my dogs; and 
upon our return had a wagon load of 
game, much to the delight of our friends 
in town. Having the wagon at our com- 
mand, we hunted over a vast amount of 
country, going in a different direction 
each day, and when we left there was but 
little diminution of the game. Such was 
quail shooting a few years ago and such 
it would be to-day in the same locality 
were it not for the market gunners shoot- 
ing on the ground, and for several bad 
winters, when whole coveys were frozen 
to death. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AUGUST. 


A pipe and a book ’neath the poplars tall, 

Apart from all tidings of toil or of trouble, 
While, borne on the breeze, comes the musical call 

Of the quail to her wide-scattered brood in the stubble. 
For the sportsman and game, ’tis.a season of rest; 

Let’s enjoy it in peace, and no care will we borrow; 
But each, in the manner that pleases us best, 

Will await with contentment the coming morrow. 


Chattanooga, Tennessce. 


J. B. EL tiston. 





A JAUNT TO JOHANNESBURG. 


SAUNTERINGS IN THE LAND OF SUMMER.—First Paper. 


By J. TORREY CONNOR. 


E had been in California just 
twenty-four hours when the 
Professor—who has certainly arrived at 
years of discretion, although one is in- 
clined to doubt it at times— announced 
his intention of buying a bicycle. “I 
have always wished to visit a min- 
ing camp,” said he, “and here is our 
chance. The landlord tells me that 
a paity of prospectors leaves this 
place for the Johannesburg mining 
district in three days from now. It 
is twenty-seven miles across the Mo- 
jave desert to the place where they 
are going, and instead of paying 
six dollars stage fare I shall go 
a-wheel.” 

I pointed out to him the fact that 
bicycles cost a trifle over and above | 
the sum he would expend in stage 
fare, and also intimated my doubt 
as to his ability to master the silent | 
steed on three day’s notice. 

“Do you take me for a ,block- 
head ?” he enquired, gazing @ternly 
at me over the top of his spectacles. 
“Why, the landlord’s nine-year-old 
boy goes spinning all around the 
place, and he hasn’t had his wheel a 
week. If a small boy can ride a 
wheel in that length of time, I ought 
to learn in a couple of hours. And 
what can be more delightful than a 
five-mile spin before breakfast over 
these smooth roads ; the cool breez- 
es, scented with the fragrance of 
orange-blossoms and roses, fanning 
one’s throbbing brow; the—” 

“Say, Professor, Pa sent me up to 
tell you that the man’s come with 
your bike.” 

The Professor glanced sheepishly 
in my direction, and hurried out. 

I will dwell but briefly on the 
occurrences of the three days fol- 
lowing the arrival of the bicycle. 
After my estimable brother had 
taken a ‘“‘ header” into the fountain, 


Photo by CRANDALL, Pasadena, Calif. 


had fortunately been rescued from the 
cactus bed, through which he was madly 
curveting, and had flattened out a lady’s 
pet poodle so that it resembled nothing 
so much as a fringed door-mat, he sadly 
acknowledged that there are things that 


J. TORREY CONNOR. 


[See sketch on page 98.] 
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were never dreamed of in his philosophy. 
However, the day fixed for our departure 
to Johannesburg—as the Californian 
namesake of the South African gold fields 
is called—found the Professor on hand 
with his wheel. He had gained much 
knowledge and a tolerable degree of con- 
fidence in himself, but the jaunty air of 
unconcern which he wore was, in a meas- 
ure, assumed. 

The first half of our journey was by 
rail. We arrived at the little station, 
situated on tke borders of the desert, at 
sundown, and found the stage waiting 
for us. 

“Better get a seat while you can,” said 
I, noting the limited space between decks 
and sizing up the crowd. But the Pro- 
fessor scorned the suggestion, so I climbed 
to the lofty perch beside the driver, and 
left him to work his passage. It was a 


perfect night ; the moon flooded the earth 
with silvery light, and the evening breeze 
had risen, cooling the parched earth and 
tempering the fierce heat of day. The 
road, packed hard by the frequent passing 


of heavy freight wagons, wound in and 
out between clumps of giant cacti and 
mesquite. Straight ahead, more than 
twenty-five miles distant, loomed Red 
Mountain, (so-called because of the pres- 
ence of red oxide, to which it owes its 
color) and just beyond lay Johannesburg. 
It was this peculiar peak, standing all by 
itself in the desert, that first attracted 
prospectors to that locality, so the driver 
told me. Recognizing the presence of 
red oxide, they argued that gold was not 
far away, and so it proved. 

The driver of the stage was a talkative 
fellow, and could spin yarns by the hour. 
Among other tales, he related how gold 
was first discovered in the Johannesburg 
district. 

“We stops with ‘Scotty’ at the St. Elmo 
mine t’night,” he remarked, “an’ mebbe 
’twould interest ye t’ know somethin’ 
*bout th’ mine. Th’ way th’ St. Elmo 
was located was this: Thar was a feller 
prospectin’ ’round, kinder promis’cus, an’ 
he picked up a bit of quartz that showed 
mighty rich. Thar wa’n’t anything like 
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it in that local’ty, so he knowed right 
away that th’ bit of quartz was a ‘floater’ 
—that is, a piece that has broke offen a 
ledge an’ been carried by water, some 
time or ‘nother, quite a ways from whar 
‘twas first located. So this feller, bein’ 
real knowin’ ’bout such matters, studied 
th’ lay of th’ land an’ prospected back till 
he struck that ledge, sure ’nuf. An’ when 
‘twas gener'ly known that pay dirt had 
been struck—Lord! Ye sh’d see th’ way 
people swarmed into th’ diggin’s. Thar 
was all kinds of men, from counter-jump- 
ers t’ prospectors what had been in half 
th’ minin’ camps in th’ world, an’ in jes’ 
no time, th’ little valley beyond Red 
Mountain was dotted with tents, brush 
wickiups and board shanties; but ye’ sh’d 
see th’ camp now!”’ he added, with pride. 
“Got a. hotel, a postoffice an’ samplin’ 
works, whar th’ miners bring their ore 
t’ have it assayed.” 

“Where in creation is the Professor ?” 
said I, suddenly aware of the fact that 
neither back of us, in front of us nor any- 
where near us was there a trace of the 
man to be seen, Our Jehu reined in the 
plodding mules, and I started back in 
search of the @strayed bicyclist. 

I found him just around a bend in the 
road, seated flat on the ground, ruefully 
rubbing his knee. His steed had “ shied,” 
evidently; but at the risk of doing my- 
self an injury I heroically restrained my 
emotions, making no allusion whatever 
to the catastrophe. 

“Will you sit beside the driver? We 
can lay the wheel on top of the coach,” 
I said. 

“Thank you, Tom; I don’t mind try- 
ing it a while,” he replied, quite meekly. 

We reached Scotty’s at half-past ten, 
the presiding genius of the mess tent was 
routed from his bunk, and we were soon 
sampling a cup of coffee such as your 
mother used to make. 

“Whar yer goin’ t’ stow these people, 
Scotty ?” asked the driver. 

“Plenty room in the other tent,” an- 
swered Scotty. ‘Did you have a good 
—what d’ you call it—voyage on your 
wheel ?”—addressing the Professor po- 
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litely, but betraying, by the unmistakable 
twinkle in his eye, the fact that the driver 
had been “telling tales out of school.’’ 

“Ah, very pleasant, very pleasant!” 
replied the Professor, suavely. ‘‘I wonder 
if there’s any game around here,” he 
added, changing the subject rather ab- 
ruptly. 

“Plenty rabbits over in the hills,” said 
Scotty. 
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in vain; I doubt if even the Trump of 
Doom would have availed to rouse him. 
Three hours later, as we were eating 
breakfast, the Professor remarked, casu- 
ally, that he knew an excellent receipt 
for rabbit stew. 

“So do I,” said I, laconically. 

‘“What is. it?” asked the Professor. 
To which I made reply, with crushing 
brevity: “Catch your rabbit.” 





‘*T found him in absorbed contemplation of a diminutive burro, tethered to a rock.” 


“We'll get a gun and go after them 
the first thing in the morning,” said the 
Professor, enthusiastically. ‘‘Wake me 
early, Tom.” 

At 5:30a.m. I chanted sweetly in the 
Professor’s ear: 


“A southerly wind and a cloudy sky 
Proclaim it a hunting morning; 
Before the sun rises away we fly 
Dull sleep in a drowsy bed scorning.”’ 


The Professor’s snores continued, un- 
abated. I tried other experiments, but 


After breakfast the Professor wended 
his way mine-ward. Following leisurely 
in his wake I found him in absorbed 
contemplation of a diminutive donkey, 
or, more correctly speaking, burro, which 
was tethered to a rock. 

“I wonder if the owner ot this outfit 
would trade even for a bicycle ?” he said, 
thoughtfully. “The fact is, I ran the 
machine plumb into a bed of prickly pear 
last night, and the front tire is as full of 
holes as a porous plaster.” 
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“Never mind!” I replied soothingly. 
“We can get the tire fixed when we get 
back to town.” 

Arrived at the mine we duly inspected 
the “dry washer,” the largest one ever 
made, and then ascended the slope to the 
mouth of the shaft. 

“Would yer like t’ go down in th’ 
mine?” asked the man at the windlass. 

The Professor looked doubtful. ‘“How 
do you get down ?” he asked. 

Just then the bucket came creaking 
up with its load of ore. 

“That thar bucket is th’ only pass’nger 
car we has at present,” said the man, 
with a grin. 

As we had travelled a long distance 
to see a gold mine, we concluded that the 
program should be carried out; so step- 
ping into the bucket and taking a firm 
hold on the rope, we swung off. The 
bucket swayed from side to side as we 
descended into the darkness. Finally we 
brought up at the bottom of the shaft 
with a bump that. nearly dislodged our 
back teeth. 

Far before us stretched a tunnel, and 
in the uncertain light, cast by many 
flickering candles, we saw gnome-like 
figures, darting to and fro. Candles were 
put into our hands, and we stumbled 
along the gallery, following the sound of 
picks and shovels until we came upon a 
knot of men who were filling a box car 
with ore. 

I don’t see any gold,” the Professor 
complained, after turning over a heap of 
ore, each bit of which he examined with 
great care. 

“This here isn’t ‘free gold’ rock,” one 
of the men explained, “but all th’ same 


th’ output of ore,so fur, has averaged a 
dollar a pound.” 
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“TI should imagine a gold mine would 
be a good thing to have in the family,” 
said the Professor, thoughtfully. 

‘We shall have to send you up, gentle- 
men,” said the foreman. “They are go- 
ing to fire off a charge of giant powder 
directly. Come again and do a little 
mining for yourselves.” 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


[The author of the foregoing sketch has of late 
years achieved considerable prominence among 
the younger writers of the Pacific Coast, her genius 
being of that versatile order that turns with equal 
facility to the production of prose or verse, while 
she also possesses the happy nack of illustrating 
her work with her own pen sketches. Descriptive 
writing is, perhaps, her specialty, and her intimate 
acquaintance with California, its varied scenery, 
history, and present wonderful agricultural and 
industrial development, naturally affords inex- 
haustible and ever fresh fields for the exercise of 
her remarkable ability in that direction. Her 
most pretentious work is a book entitled ‘‘ Lucia.” 
She has also published two attractive booklets— 
‘*Flowers of the Sea’’ and ‘‘Silhouettes’’—and 
three songs—‘‘ Smiling Eyes,”’ ‘‘The River Song”’ 
and ‘‘Sweethearts.” She is engaged at present in 
the preparation of a work on natural history for 
children, which will be published prior to the 
holidays. Her numerous articles in Munsey’s, 
Peterson's, the Chautauquan, and other Eastern 
publications, and in that bright and breezy Cali- 
fornian magazine, The Land of Sunshine, have 
been widely read and received the highest of com- 
mendations. 

J. TorRREY CoNNOR is still very young, as her 
photograph on page 95 will show, and most cer- 
tainly has an enviable literary future before her. 
Michigan is her native State, but ten years’ resi- 
dence in California seems to have brought about a 
thorough identification with her adopted sur- 
roundings. Her work is typically Western in 
character, and her series of articles written for 
Sports AFIELD and inaugurated by that in the 


present issue will undoubtedly be found of 
interest.—Eb. ] 





A VOYAGE IN THE LET HER RIP. 


A Story of the Blockade of Wilmington. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


URING the fall of 1863, Robert 
Forsythe of Boston, being desi- 
rous of retiring from business and having 
full and loyal faith in the future of his 
country (then in the darkest days of the 
War of the Rebellion), sold all his pos- 
sessions and interests and put the pro- 
ceeds into United States bonds—the 
amount being close to $300,000.00, par 
value. On account of difficulty in ob- 
taining this amount in registered bonds 
without some delay, those bought were 
unregistered—his intention having been 
to exchange them at the first opportunity. 
Mr. Forsythe, having sold his residence 
with a view to a long stay abroad, took 
apartments at the Adams House, and on 
the fourth day afterwards, carried with 
him to the hotel a small and shabby 
satchel containing the unregistered bonds, 
which, after careful inspection in his own 
room, he had put ina large envelope and 
had seen locked up for the night in the 
safe in the office of the manager. As 
he returned to his rooms he had remarked 
to his wife that the first thing to be done 
the next morning was to take the bonds 
to the bank; but, although it seemed 
afterwards that this remark had been 
made while in the elevator, he could not 
be sure. 

The next morning at 10 o’clock he 
took his package from the safe, examined 
it carefully to be sure it was sealed and 
intact, and was leaving the office when a 
porter notified him that Mrs. Forsythe 
had asked him to come up again before 
he went. A little surprised, he placed 
the papers in his overcoat pocket, on the 
outside, the bulk béing too great for them 
to be put within. As the elevator reached 
his floor, passed it a little way,and re- 
turned with a jerk that almost threw him 
off his feet, he let go of the bonds and 
caught at the side of the cage to steady 


himself; the door being instantly opened, 
he stepped out, and had scarcely seen the 
elevator sink from sight on its downward 
way when he missed the package that 
represented his life’s work. His first im- 
pulse, which he followed, was to ring for 
a messenger from the office, andthe next 
was to ring for the elevator. Long be- 
fore he had done this the extent of his 
misfoitune had overwhelmed him and the 
office-boy found him senseless upon the 
floor of the hall. When he had re- 
covered and the nature of the affair was 
told, the cause of the sudden disappear- 
ance of the elevator boy seemed pain- 
fully apparent; the boy, as they called 
him, was a man of thirty, of no particu- 
lar characteristics to make his pursuit and 
capture easier, and in fact a dispute at 
once arose in regard to the best descrip- 
tion to be given with a view to his ap- 
prehension. The only thing that seemed 
certain about what had so suddenly taken 
place was that Mr. Forsythe, after fifty 
years of active and successful business 
life, had been rendered penniless by a 
daring and unknown thief. The elevator 
had been in the charge of this man but 
a few days, and the only trace of his 
individuality was a letter from a New 
York hotel at which he had been em- 
ployed in the same capacity before com- 
ing to Boston. In the excitement and 
turmoil of the great war, even the loss 
of $300,000 in United States bonds would 
only occupy for a moment the attention 
of those who perhaps might any morning 
read the names of their loved ones in the 
roll of dead. The loss seemed utterly 
irretrievable. 

The same day, in the afternoon, Henry 
Forsythe, a Yale junior, son of Robert 
Forsythe, received on returning to his 
dormitory a telegram which announced 
the misfortune that had befallen the fami- 
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ly. It was in a state of despair and be- 
wilderment that he descended to the 
street and drove to the stables the ele- 
gant turn-out which had been so much 
observed at the reunion which had taken 
place that afternoon, and as he remem- 
bered the gentle pressure of the hand of 
the girl who had added her beauty and 
the elegance of her toilet to the occa- 
sion, he dimly realized that the daughter 
of a wealthy citizen of New Haven should 
never be asked to share the struggles and 
perhaps the misery of a ruined and fu- 
tureless student. That he had contem- 
plated with confidence inspired by the 
young lady’s demeanor, something of the 
kind, was a fact; he was genuinely and 
hopelessly in the toils that some way or 
other manage to entangle every man that 
has ever lived. The utter crushing of all 
his hopes and the dismal outlook, to one 
accustomed to count without care upon 
a life of assured ease, were more than he 
at first could understand, but he at once 
decided that no time could be wasted, if 
steps were to be taken with any possi- 
bility of recovering the stolen bonds. 
Through the kindness of a friend he at 
once cashed a check for the few hundred 
dollars in his bank account, wrote a short 
and startling note to the young lady al- 
ready mentioned—in which he recklessly 
said more than he had previously dared 
to hint; and bade her a long and indefi- 
nite farewell. At g o'clock the same eve- 
ning he was in Boston and joined in the 
attempts already made to trace the thief. 

When the porter had been rather harsh- 
ly questioned as to his part in the affair, 
it became evident that he was innocent 
of any collusion with the elevator man, 
and what he had to say seemed to be of 
no use and would have been soon forgot- 
ten had not Henry Forsythe, in review- 
ing it with the hope of perhaps getting 
at least a faint clue, recalled the casual 
statement that a small brown dog was ly- 
ing by the door of the elevator and had 
growledat him as he ran for Mr. Forsythe. 
A few more inquiries among the employés 
of the house established that the dog had 
belonged to Tyler (as the missing man 
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was called), that he had a broken tail and 
looked very much like a badly-worn 
scrubbing brush. That the dog had also 
gone seemed sure, and at daylight a hun- 
dred small boys were sent to search for 
it, stimulated by the offer of a round sum 
for its discovery. 

About 10 o’clock in the forenoon a 
youngster rushed into the office of the 
Adams House, holding the animal tightly 
in his arms and followed by half-a-dozen 
other boys who had attempted to rob him 
of the prize. The dog had resisted his 
captor and had bitten him twice and was 
evidently ready to bite again at the first 
chance. As soon as the gamin could 
tell his story, he said that he had found 
the dog on what was known as the Con- 
stitution Wharf, and that he was sitting 
at the end of the pier and whining or 
howling from time to time. As soon as 
a carriage could reach the wharf, young 
Forsythe learned that the place where the 
dog had been found was the berth of a 
large Glasgow steamer, which had sailed 
the night before, for Jamaica, loaded with 
a suspiciously large shipment, among 
other goods, of Colt’s revolvers. There 
had of late been much said in the papers 
about the almost universal use of these 
revolvers by the Confederate cavalry, and 
as no other people were at that time like- 
ly to order such a quantity for export, it 
was surmised that the steamer on which 
Tyler had most likely sailed had cleared 
for a port where the goods could be best 
transferred to the blockade-runners. A 
list of the officers and crew disclosed the 
names of three men who had shipped at 
Boston, one of them as cook; this man’s 
name being Blankinship was easily traced 
to his lodging, where he was found to 
have left a letter to his mother in New 
Bedford, which had not been noticed in 
an apartment that was never overhauled 
till somebody else should have use for it. 
Without standing on ceremony the letter 
was opened and stated that the vessel, 
the Strathness, was likely to stop at Ber- 
muda, instead of going to Jamaica; and 
that in that case he would send part of 
his wages from there within a few weeks. 
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It appearing after a further hurried in- 
vestigation in regard to the cargo of the 
Strathness that the hint of her destina- 
tion given by the cook’s letter was likely 
to be confirmed, and that the steamer 
would surely touch at either St. George’s, 
in the Bermudas, or at Nassau, young 
Forsythe made up his mind at once to 
act as if certain the man Tyler had sailed 
in the vessel. His investigations had been 
so conducted that only his father had 
learned their results,and as he left the 
city for New York the same evening, 
nothing further was known to the public 
than had been given out in the papers of 
the same day. The dog was about the 
only baggage with which he encumbered 
himself and was provided for in the most 
careful manner, as if of the most especial 
importance. 

In the course of his studies, Henry 
Forsythe (who intended to become a me- 
chanical engineer) had served for some 
time on board harbor steamers at Boston, 
with a disregard for hard work that had 
led him to act as stoker and as assistant- 
engineer, until qualified to pass the usual 
examinations for the position of engineer. 
His practical experience, so unusual to 
one who had never seemed obliged to 
look to the future with anxiety, now 
promised to stand him well in the hour 
of need. 

As early the next morning as the offi- 
ces were open, he called at one on Front 
Street, occupied by an old ship-owner who 
had known his father for many years and 
who was just then loading coal to supply 
the Navy at various points. Among 
other charters was one of a bulky old 
tub of a steamer to go to a point off the 
east end of the Bermudas, where she was 
to meet the Connecticut and coal her on 
the high seas, the English Government 
having refused to allow the United States 
to land their supplies in the islands. This 
vessel, called the 7Zzbal Cain, was lying at 
one of the Jersey docks near the Erie fer- 
ry—and was to be off the next day. 
There were other ways of reaching St. 
George’s, but it seemed best to take a 
position as second assistant-engineer in 
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the Zudal Cain, and this was speedily ar- 
ranged and the engineer of the ship in- 
structed that as Forsythe (who shipped 
as Williams) was in search of practical 
experience, he was to afford him every 
chance to become acquainted with the du- 
ties of his position. His discharge at any 
port desired was also arranged for. 

On one of the last days of September 
the Zudal Cain wallowed into the uneasy 
waters of the Atlantic and at night-fall 
had managed to get out of the sight of 
land. On the third day a steamer was 
sighted, or a steamer’s smoke, and it was 
feared the vessel might prove to be a 
Confederate privateer, in which case the 
Tubal Cain would never see port. It 
afterward appeared that the Palmetto Siate 
—transformed blockade-runner—had 
passed near the same point that day, 
bound on a nautical foray that came toa 
sudden end in a night collision with a 
schooner off Montauk. 

It was almost a week later that the 
Tubal, having escaped the dangers of 
storm and capture, sighted the islands 
some ten miles east of Mills’s Breakers 
that showed in the stiff-running sea and 
lively gale like the teeth of an ocean de- 
mon—a demon, in truth, that has ground 
to bits ships of every flag, from those that 
bore the Cross of the Spanish Sovereigns 
to the puny war-tubs of the Haytien Re- 
public of our own times. Zhe Connecticut 
was not in sight, and the steamer rolled 
along her way into the lee of the land, to 
wait her appearance. They had steamed 
slowly along the shores of St. David’s 
and Cooper's Islands, and were opposite 
the entrance to what is called Castle Har- 
bor, when a boat from the town came out 
to meet them with orders from the com- 
mander of the Connecticut to run into the 
westward, where the latter vessel was hop- 
ing to intercept one of the many block- 
ade-runners momently éxpected. It was 
imperative that Forsythe should be land- 
ed and the Zudal Cain steamed back to 
the nearest point of approach off St. Da- 
vid’s Head, and close to the entrance to 
St. George’s, when her boat was sent 
ashore for fresh supplies and an opportu- 
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nity was thus given him to land, with the 
reputation of having deserted. The dog 
having remained obstreperous, he was 
slung in a bag before the boat set off,and 
in this way was carried up the principal 
street of the town—a highway in which, 
except at a few points, two donkey carts 
could hardly pass abreast. 

In giving any information about him- 
self he had decided to call himself a Can- 
adian, as which he could assume to be a 
good friend of the South, and could easi- 
ly play his part—having passed several 
summers in Nova Scotia and Prince Ed- 
wards Island. He had not gone a dozen 
yards when he was boarded by a fat, 
black, semi-youthful lady with an offer of 
the freedom of the city—a gift that 
seemed to have been freely dispensed, if 
the scenes around the wharves were an in- 
dex of what was going on. At that time 
there were in the harbor of St. George's 
fourteen blockade-running steamers, of 
which probably not one had been in the 
water more than a year. Nine of these 
vessels were unloading cotton, after a suc- 
cessful trip—the profits of each trip not 
to be estimated at less than $150,000.00 
in gold, above the expenses of the voy- 
age. At this time, when cotton was 
worth $1.00 per pound in greenbacks, any 
large steamer of this class could earn from 
$400,000.00 to $600,000.00 if she suc- 
ceeded in making five trips, and was eith- 
er sunk or captured without making an- 
other. The wages paid out in the islands 
were about $10,000.00 gold for each 
round voyage, and it was of no use to ex- 
pect a darkey to consider himself bound 
to protect your interests unless the retain- 
ing fee was as good as a twenty-dollar 
gold piece. 

Besides these steamers there were thir- 
ty or forty other vessels unloading car- 
goes and at the same time contributing 
to the affluence of gold and silver coin 
that had long since been lost to sight in 
the Northern States. Among these ves- 
sels Forsythe soon found the Sérathuess, 
which lay off Hunter’s Wharf at the west 
end of the town, and almost ready to con- 
tinue her voyage, which had been inter- 
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rupted by the delay incident to landing 
at Bermuda the munitions of war fur- 
nished by enterprising Northerners in a 
strictly commercial way, but destined to 
be used by the Southern armies. In front 
of the Strathness as she swung at anchor 
was the office of the United States Con- 
sul, painted a plain black all over,as a 
mark of regard on behalf of the owner 
who, as a warm friend of the South, was 
desirous of making the building too hot 
to shelter a Yankee. To the Consul’s 
office Henry Forsythe made his way 
when he had put the dog in a place of 
safety, and as soon as he had briefly 
stated his case found cordial sympathy 
and good advice. 

It was at once arranged with a man 
whose business was the shipping of crews 
that Forsythe should be taken to the 
Strathness as one of the crew of a boat 
getting ready at that time to take on 
board a lot of vegetables and the dun- 
nage of three men who had shipped for 
Jamaica. The co-operation of the ship- 
ping boss was secured by the promise of 
a fair consideration in cash and the offer 
of a large sum if success followed their 
efforts. It was certain that if the dog 
were brought anywhere near to his form- 
er master (who was suspected of being 
on board) he would be sure to recognize 
and betray him, and,as Tyler would be 
likely to use every means to escape and 
to prevent the recovery of the bonds, it 
was arranged with the Police Magistrate, 
Mr. Hyland (one of the very few officials 
friendly to the North) that a warrant 
should be issued for his detention, and 
this was given to the shipping boss, as a 
special officer. 

No sooner had Forsythe and his man 
reached the deck of the Strathness and let 
the dog go free than he at once showed 
excitement and uneasiness, and as he ran 
about in a restless manner—smelling at 
every object in his reach—he soon at- 
tracted the attention of the crew. At 
last, having ranged well forward towards 
the sailor’s favorite loafing-places, one of 
them was seen to attempt to make friends 
with the animal and as he was imprudent 
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enough to take hold of him he was 
snapped at and quite painfully bitten. - 
The sailor, who would as soon strike 
his mother as to offer any indignity 
to a cat, will never hesitate to assist 
a dog to destruction with a friendly 
kick—a dog’s life at sea having al- 
ways been proverbial, and before 
there was any thought of interfer- 
ence, the one who had been bitten 
had grabbed the dog by the neck 
and slung him overboard. It seemed 
hardly a serious matter, as the rescue 
would be only a question of a few 
moments, but when the animal 
struck the water, instead of swim- 
ming, he sank from sight like lead. 

It was plain that something un- 
usual had been the cause of the dog’s 
death, and the only explanation was ~ 
that the man had choked him while 
throwing him overboard, and that in such 
case he had more than ordinary reasons 
for so doing and for wishing him out of 
the way. That he was not the dog’s mas- 
ter was plain enough, but that he was 
acting for him seemed likely, but im- 
possible of proof. The description of 
Tyler that had been given to Forsythe 
was too general to be of the least value, 
but it was apparent that the dog had 
suspected his presence on board and to 
locate him without being known was 
now the one object to which Forsythe 
determined to address himself. In five 
minutes he was on the ship’s articles 
as a stoker, it being understood with the 
shipping boss that if no other way offered 
for him to escape going to sea he was to 
be taken on shore at the last moment as 
a deserter from the Zuda/l Cain, it it be- 
came necessary. There would probably 
twenty four hours elapse before the Strath- 
ness could sail, and as the stokers would 
have little to do meantime, he hoped to 
mark his man before then. What to do 
afterward he had not so far considered. 

With the disappearance of the boat in 
which Forsythe had come on board, there 
was a change in the stealthy aspect of 
watchfulness which had been noticed in 
the man who had been bitten and it was 
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evident that no 
suspicion at- 
tached to him 
as being any 
other than an 
ordinary stoker 
in search of 
work orachance 
to leave the 
place, and who 
had been brought by the shipping agent 
as one or two others had been brought 
the same day. 

As night came on—a beautiful moon- 
lit night with the wind as low and warm 
as in a land of dreams—for the first time 
there came over Henry Forsythe a feel- 
ing of anxiety that was like despair. Al- 
though he had as carefully as prudent 
watched the man suspected of being a 
chum of Tyler's, so far he had not seen 
him speak to anybody, except in the line 
of his duties, or casually as he passed. 
The almost hopeless outlook was enough 
to discourage one who had little at stake, 
but in this case so mueh depended on 
success that it was impossible to affect 
indifference to his surroundings. 

It was hot below in the forecastle, and 
most of the men lay about the bows, on 
deck, and snored and slumbered in unu- 
sual and clammy heat. Forsythe had 


“The sailor grabbed the doy by 
the neck and slung him 
overboard,” 
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seated himself as close to the stem of the 
steamer as he could, on account of the 
advantages of the position as a point of 
observation, and leaned against the bul- 
warks as if asleep. The scanty puffs of 
air came from the land, scented with the 
perfume of the rows of oleanders between 
the fields, of the lemon trees on the hill- 
sides back of the ancient town, with the 
mingling odors of smoking lamps on the 
decks of the ships in-shore, and a general 
and undefinable collection of the exhala- 
tions of a crowded city of many thous- 
ands of transient adventurers and no less 
than seventy saloons and drinking places 
known to the eye of the authorities. 
The moon sailed calmly up the sky and 
at midnight stood almost overhead; the 
piping of the redbirds had ceased, and the 
noise of the wharves grew less and faded 
out, save where a gang of men were at 
work all night on a cargo, whose value 
of a million dollars, perhaps, was too 
great to admit of a moment’s delay. The 
concertinas wheezed faintly where the 
colored ladies of the night societies in- 
spired the wandering sailors’ hearts with 
the influences of their charming ways. 
The narrow gates of the harbor opened 
wide and the dark-winged Ships of Sleep 
sailed in, and on the oily waters of the 
harbor all was still. 
Forsythe sat up, then rose and walked, 
grown tired of the heat of the clammy 
deck, with its strange discomforts. As 
he walked he watched for the out stretched 
hands of the men as they tossed about or 
snored in their oblivious state. The light 
of the moon, even in this semi-t:opical re- 
gion, was startlingly bright, and the faces 
of the sailors were plain as in the day. 
To see their hands and especially the 
palms of their hands was not so easy, but 
in this important stage of the pursuit pa- 
tience became a necessity; at last, after 
nearly an hour of cautious search (some 
of the time while pretending to be asleep 
beside the men he watched) he saw one 
of the sailors who had before lain per- 
fectly still, roll on his side with his opened 
hands outstretched. The moonlight 
showed the palms of both, and his heart 
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stood still as he saw that the whole in- 
side of the left hand, the palm, and the 
fingers to thetips, were hard and calloused, 
while the other hand showed only ordi- 
nary results of hard work. He had often 
noticed the effects of elevator service on 
the hands, and especially on the one most 
used. The elevator in the Adams house _ 
was so built that the man in charge stood 
on the left side of the door, and was there- 
fore obliged to make continued use of the 
left hand. What he had expected to find 
as the result of such a combination was 
now before him, in the abnormal harden- 
ing and toughening of the inner surface 
which seemed to be lined with rhinoce- 
rous hide. The idea of thus being able 
to identify Tyler had occurred to him as 
the only plausible one and the only one 
upon which he had built his hopes, yet 
with a realizing sense of the doubt and 
even ridicule his theory would be almost 
sure to awaken. 

The moving of the stoker in his sleep 
and the discovery of the probable iden- 
tity of the man had been so sudden that 
Forsythe had scarcely paused in his walk- 
ing along the deck, and although he hardly 
seemed to stop an instant, he noticed that 
some one else had stirred, while the stoker 
himself began to move uneasily, and final- 
ly turned over with his hands beneath his 
jacket. He had found his man, but his 
work was mostly before him yet. It was 
first of all necessary to know him by day- 
light, and watching was out of the ques- 
tion. Under one of the ship’s boats, 
abreast of the mainmast, was a pot of 
white paint with which the boat had been 
partially painted, and after daubing a lit- 
tle of it on one of his shoes he managed 
to rub enough of it against Tyler in pass- 
ing to set him to growling in his sleep 
and to make his individuality distinct on 
the morrow. 

At 8 o'clock the next morning, as be- 
fore agreed, the shipping boss came off 
with what was supposed to be Forsythe’s 
bag of clothes, and Tyler having been 
pointed out, he managed to approach him 
with an offer of $150.00 in gold for a 
round trip to Wilmington and back, not 
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‘* He saw one of the sailors roll on his back, with his open hands outstretched.” 


to exceed three weeks, the only condit- 
ions being that he should desert from the 
Strathness before she sailed. He also 
offered him a bonus of $50.00 if he would 
induce another man to join him; also, if 
possible, the man who had joined the ves- 
sel the day before. This was done upon 
the supposition that Tyler would have had 
his suspicions aroused, if aware of the 
appearance of his dog on board, and would 
be likely to desert at all hazards, fearing 
arrest at the next port or before sailing. 
It was doubtful“whether his arrest would 
have any good results, until there was a 
certainty of the bonds being in his pos- 
session. 

In this way it happened that Tyler, 
after he had first secured the consent of 


another man to join him (whose identity 
he would not reveal), had approached 
Forsythe with a proposal to leave the 
steamer and ship on a blockade-runner 


at fabulous wages. When Forsythe 
told him that he was an engineer, and 
would go with them if he could get a 
chance as first or even second assistant, 
it was promised him, and, while everything 
was in confusion on deck, the three men 
dropped into a boat that was rowed un- 
der the bows, and left the master to con- 
fiscate their effects and curse their respec- 
tive memories, whenever he should dis- 
cover their desertion. The third man 
was the one who had been bitten by 
Tyler’s dog. 

Under advice of the boss they went to 
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a joint in the back of the town, where 
they remained hidden until the steamer 
was seen to disappear behind the forts at 
the mouth of the harbor, they being all 
the time, though unwittingly, under the 
eye of the boss himself. A few minutes 
afterwards he appeared, and they were 
guided to the office of Mr. Campbell, 
agent for a London firm of slippers, and 
at that time loading for Wilmington the 
steamers /duna and Let Her Rip—the 
last being a new boat and commonly 
called the Rig. From what little hint of 
his intentions Tyler had dropped in the 
very guarded remarks he had made since 
coming ashore, he seemed to have no idea 
of returning to the Islands,and Forsythe, 
having heard the two men saying some- 
thing about Mexico, had concluded that 
his plan was to reach the Confederacy, 
and afterwards make his way to Mexico 
or to some other country. If he still had 
the bonds—and of this there seemed little 
doubt from what little he had learned of 
his movements since sailing from Boston 
—he would be able to dispose of them 
better than if he had gone to England or 
the Continent, where detectives swarmed. 
That money was less an object than a 
speedy departure, seemed proven by his 
choosing to-sail in the Rip, which was to 
leave the same day, after dark; although 
a considerably larger sum was offered for 
those who would wait two days longer 
for the /duna. The crew of the vessel 
were to be paid only after their return to 
Bermuda. 

The only plan that Forsythe had 
clearly in view was to keep his man in 
sight at all hazards and to take advantage 
of any chance that offered to secure the 
stolen securities. And in this way it 
happened that the three men at sun- 
down found themselves on board the Let 
Her Rip and that Forsythe, but a few 
days previously one of the observed and 
heartily envied at the re-union of the 
Class of ’65 at Yale, came to be third en- 
gineer of the blockade-runner with the 
slangy name and, so far as he had seen 
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a crew in keeping with the name. 

Whatever may be thought of the name, 
it is reasonably sure that the owners of 
the Rip had more than ordinary confi- 
dence in her ability to elude the hungry 
Federal fleet off the coast of the Confed- 
erate States,and that the reputation of 
Captain Tooker gave further assurance 
of nimble work. Although the manifest 
of the Rip had not been passed around 
for theinformation of the crew, there were 
enough sea-lawyers among them to have 
arrived at a fair idea of what the vessel 
carried as she slipped along the darkened 
harbor and between the cedar-timbered 
hills of St. David’s and Pagets Islands, 
and into the gently rolling waters of the 
ocean. The principal part of her cargo 
consisted of war supplies, and it had been 
whispered that an immense bonus would 
be paid for the safe and speedy delivery 
of the goods. Ten tons of shells, six 
Armstrong rifled cannon, 1,000,000 car- 
tridges, 15.000 Enfield rifles, with sabres, 
small arms and other supplies of the kind, 
together with a great amount of general 
cargo, formed a bait that would set the 
Yankees wild with delight, should they 
have the luck to capture the ship. 

The. kip had made but one previous 
voyage, in which she had shown her heels 
to the blockading fleet, until the Caméria 
had come in on the side and rushed her 
for all she had in her. The Camdria had 
been a blockade-runner of the most ap- 
proved type, and had proved to be in- 
tended as a present to the Union fleet, as 
she was run ashore and captured by its 
vessels off Beaufort, N. C. Captain 
Tooker seemed to think there was only 
one vessel that could push him, and that 
one the Caméria. He consoled himself, 
however, with the belief that she would 
show less speed the longer she was in 
use, as the English coal was the only fuel 
she could use to the best advantage, 
and anthracite would gradually ruin her 
boilers. 


(To be continued.) 


A SPORTING EPISODE IN 


AZTEC LAND. 


By JOHN JAMES DAVIES. 


PLUNGE into the tropical woods 
of beautiful and romantic Mexico! 
What a feast of rich experiences and de- 
lights the idea conveys to one who is for- 
tunate enough to be able to indulge in 
the reminiscence. How captivating too 
must be the anticipation of such enjoy- 
ment to the lover of nature,the sportsman 
and the naturalist, whose observations 
have been confined to the fields and for- 
ests of more austere climes. The glamor 
of a new vernal world wherein plant, ani- 
mail and insect life are for the greater part 
entirely strange to the northern woods- 
man, is not the least of the charms which 
fascinate in a domain where Nature ap- 
pears to have put forth her best efforts to 
attract the eye by the profusion of her 
radiant glories, and to enthrall the fancy 
of the least poetic by the warmth of her 
coloring as well as by the eccentricity of 
her effects in floral and arboreal achieve- 
ments. 

Never-to-be-forgotten among the cher- 
ished experiences of a lifetime is the first 
dip into the umbrageous Jdosgue in the 
Mexican terra caliente, or “hot lands,” 
as the tropical country is designated in 
contradistinction from the higher altitudes 
or more temperate zones. There Nature 
runs riot indeed, and at every step a sur- 
prise awaits the neophyte. A very fairy- 
land seems suddenly to open to the 
traveller wherein wonder upon wonder 
unfolds itself to such as have eyes to see 
and sense to appreciate. But alas! who 
shall attempt the task of setting down in 
culd type the sensations which such an 
experience awakens, or to convey to 
another in anything but imperfect form a 
picture of the marvels which tropic sun 
and fertile land have brought to life with 
such lavish profusion? The effort must 
inevitably fail, for superlatives become 
monotonous and the writer who comes 
nearest to succeeding in the attempt here 
indicated would of a surety be regarded 


as a romancist. In a retrospect covering 
two years’ wanderings in Mexico—much 
of the time being spent “far from the 
madding crowd” of the cities and many 
leagues removed from those abominations 
of civilization, the railways, the writer of 
these notes enjoyed a varied and uncon- 
ventional experience “near to Nature’s 
heart,” the memory of which is still suffi- 
ciently fresh to enable him to recall some 
of the incidents for the entertainment of 
the less fortunate lovers of outdoor life 
who have not roamed so far afield. The 
purpose of this paper is to relate one in- 
cident which, for lack of a better term, 
may be described as of a sporting char- 
acter, although in its every detail the ele- 
ments of true sport were lacking. The 
recital may serve as a penitential offering 


_ for a breach of the canons which will 


doubtless awaken keen disgust in the 
minds of every true sportsman who has 
never experienced the peculiar sensations 
which arise from an unvaried diet of Mex- 
ican fortillas and frioles, with an occa- 
sional luxury in the way of carne seca 
(dried meat). But even those who follow 
sports for sport’s sake will, it is to be 
hoped,look upon the stern retribution 
which followed transgression of the tra- 
ditional law in this instance as more than 
counterbalancing the gravity of the of- 
fence. Being a principal in this little un- 
sportsmanlike comedy—which might 
have proved a tragedy, but was not—it is 
best told in the first person, with no apolo- 
gy for seeming egotism since the “glory” 
is rather of a problematical character. 

In the spring of the year 1894, 1 left 
Chicago for the northern part of the 
State 6f Puebla, Mexico, for the purpose 
of establishing a coffee plantation in the 
American settlement of Metlaltozuca, 
some fifty miles from the Gulf port of 
Tuxpan. The route followed was by 
steamer from Mobile to Tampico. My 
objective point being somewhat inacces- 
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sible, upon arrival at Tampico I was 
obliged to charter a flat-bottomed, open 
Indian freight boat for the trip down the 
lagoon which runs parallel with the coast 
to Tuxpan. 

In company with two other wandering 
Americans, chance acquaintances, a pleas- 
ant run of three days brought me to that 
beautiful tropical town, with its red-tiled 
roofs shimmering beneath a gorgeous sun, 
and surrounded by fruitful haciendas and 
primitive forests. Of sport by the way 
there was plenty to be had in the shape 
of ducks and many unknown varieties 
of aquatic fowl. We were kept busy and 
the reports of our guns awoke the echoes 
of a solitude which otherwise seemed al- 
most uncanny. As most of the shots 
were at long distances the quarry was not 
always secured but when by good luck 
it was recovered, our Indian boatmen, 
one of whom was an excelient cook, re- 
galed us with some palatable dishes in 
which the inevitable chili prominently 
figured. Arrived at Tuxpan the problem 
presented itself of finding a guide to trans- 
port myself and outfit through the fifty 
miles of forest and mesa which intervened 
between the coast and the colony lands. 
After a few days’ delay, caused by the fact 
that the mule trains were nearly all en- 
gaged in bringing down from the sur- 
rounding country the various products, 
—chicle, hides, dye-woods, honey, etc.— 
which are marketed or exported at that 
point—I was prepared for my journey. 

The guide whom I had secured was a 
Mexican ranchero, or small farmer, called 
by the native courtesy of his fellow-towns- 
men, Don Manuel. I should be sorry to 
do Don Manuel an injustice, but viewing 
my experience while under his convoy 
by the dispassionate light which time is 
supposed to shed upon past events, I am 
compelled to say that I feel grateful to 
Providence that I am spared to indite 
these lines. If appearances counted for 
anything no sane person would employ 
the brigand-like Don as a“ guide, philoso- 
pher and friend,” even to lead him around 
a block in a busy city surrounded by 
every safeguard against robbery and as- 
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sassination. But sozos were scarce and 
I was ina hurry, so despite his forbidding 
exterior and against an intuitive dislike 
I made a bargain with Don Manuel. We 
started from Tuxpan early, upon a morn- 
ing which lives in memory as a piototype 
of those “ rare days in June” which some- 
times delight us in the north, with the 
added charm that the surroundings were 
more picturesque and the calendar page 
indicated only the second month of the 
year. Our little cavalcade comprised 
Don Manuel and myself on horseback, 
and a couple of well-burdened pack 
mules. At the close of the first day an 
Indian mozo was added to our train at a 
village through which we passed, on ac- 
count of the Don’s refusal to proceed 
further without assistance with the loads. 

The incidents of the journey, Indian 
fashion, through the dense woods whose- 
rank vegetation freighted every breeze 
with the delicious odors of gum and flo- 
ral perfumes, the toilsome ascent of pre- 
cipitous mountains whose heights when 
gained unfolded a panorama of scenic 
wonder nowhere excelled, the mad gal- 
lops across green-carpeted mesas, smooth: 
as the lawn in the well-kept grounds of 
a country squire, and thousands of acres. 
in extent, where sleek herds of cattle 
told a tale of pastoral and agricultural 
prosperity and contentment—all this and 
the humble but hospitable entertainment 
enjoyed at the Indian villages by the 
way, are merely details which belong to. 
“another story,” which may be told at a 
future time. 

Reaching my destination,I took pos- 
session of a vacant “shack,” a hut built 
upon the ‘‘ bird-cage’”’ principle, the frame 
being constructed of stout saplings, or 
bamboos, set a short distance apart and 
held together by means of the dejuco, or 
trailing rope-like parasite which is sus- 
pended from the trees in the woods in 
great profusion and various degrees of 
size. These native dwellings have dirt 
floors, are thatched with the royal palm 
and are rude and barbarous in the ex- 
treme. My immediate neighbors were a 
dozen Indian peons, three white rancheros,. 
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one an Englishman, another an American, 
and the third a Mexicanized Frenchman, 
all of whom occupied residences built 
much upon a similar pattern. The vil- 
lage,named Azuchitlan, wherein I took up 
my abode, is situated three leagues from 
the pueblo of Metlaltoyuca, the head- 
quarters of the 
American com- 
munity. The lat- 
ter is a place of 
considerable im- 
portance and oc- 
cupies an ad- 
mirable natural 
town site upon 
a fringe of table- 
land of some 
15,000 acres in 
area. Rugged 


hills rise abrupt- 
ly from the Rio 
Pantepec which 
sweeps the love- 
ly valley, des- 


tined in a few 
years, thanks to 
American enter- 
prise, to be dot- 
ted with fruit 
farms and coffee 
jincas of adven- 
turous and in- 
dustrious hus- 
bandmen. 

I soon entered 
upon my labors 
as a ranchero. 
Selecting a suita- 
ble tract of land 
for the cultiva- 
tion of vanilla, 
coffee, cacao, 
sugar-cane and 
corn, upon the high bank of the Tuxpan 
or Pantepec river I proceeded to clear it of 
its virgin forest-—a formidable task, but 
one not without its compensations amid 
surroundings so novel and picturesque. 
This is especially true where the never- 
cloying delights of mysterious woods and 
silvery streams are always in evidence, 
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‘* The fish, attracted by the glare of the flambeaux, become 
an easy prey to the swiftly descending machetes.” 
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and when the mind is properly attuned 
to enjoy the fascinations which they 
weave. 

The Rio Pantepec is not a large river. 
In the dry season it is easily fordable, two- 
thirds of its bed, a quarter of a mile in 
width, being unfilled, but when the rains 
come, then for 
three or four 
months the purl- 
ing stream frets 
and fumes, rush- 
ing down ina 
dangerous tor- 
rent whose fierce 
rapids compel 
the boldest trav- 
eller to remain 
upon that side 
where he may 
chance to be, or 
breast its waters 
at the peril of 
death. A faint 
indication of its 
rainy season fury 
is visible in the 
stones which 
mark its bed, 
which range in 
size from that of 
an apple to im- 
mense boulders 
which would 
require the 
strength of a Go- 
liath to trundle 
a single yard. 
There is a fall of 
nearly 2,000 feet 
in altitude in a 
distance of. less 
than fifty miles 
from the Ameri- 
can settlement to the sea level. There 
are no bridges in the locality. Fish 
of various kinds are found in the river 
—one of a small species resembling the 
chub, and others running to three or four 
pounds in weight. All are delicious 
when out-of-door exercise supplies the 
sauce, But fishing in tropical lands has 
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its disadvantages. The finny denizens 
will not rise to the bait—at least they 
would not rise to my bait, neither would 
they be cajoled by the spoon. There 
was nothing to do but to adopt Indian 
tactics. It is a barbarous practice which 
only a depleted larder will justify. This 
is the plan followed: The party, con- 
sisting of natives and such others as 
wished to participate, assembled at night, 
each member being armed with a well- 
ground machete—a weapon resembling a 
sword, with a horn haft—and a bundle of 
refuse sugar-cane from an adjacent rude 
sugar-mill. The cane, being dry, porous 
and inflammable, makes an excellent 
torch. Barefooted, with pantaloons rolled 
as high as possible, the party wades into 
the shallows, the torch-bearers leading; 
the fish, attracted by the glare of the im- 
provised flambeaux, become an easy prey 
to the swiftly descending machetes. By 
this plan a large “catch” was frequently 
secured in a short time, but not without 
qualms of conscience to at least one dis- 
ciple of the “gentle art.” Upon a certain 
memorable occasion another plan was 
adopted. A relation of the incidents at- 
tending its attempted execution wil] 
“point” an obvious ‘“‘moral” even if it 
does not “adorn a tale.” The retribu- 
tion which came in the wake of such un- 
sportsmanlike methods as were employed 
upon this occasion was so summary and 
forceful as to awaken the suspicion that 
it was a special act of Providence de- 
signed for our chastening. But the 
provocation was great. Provisions had 
run low,a marauding tiger had scared 
away the deer, fresh meat was at a pre- 
mium and the customary regimen of na- 
tive dishes with an occasional relish of 
stewed parrot had become monotonous. 
The peons were too busily engaged in 
the dissipation of the fiesta to make a 
charge, Balaklava-fashion, upon the fish 
in the reaches of the river. A happy 
thought came into the mind of my French 
neighber who had recently returned from 
a trip to the mining town of Pachuca, and 
had brought with him a few dynamite 
cartridges for just such an occasion. His 
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cold-blooded proposition, as I gathered 
by degrees from his voluble Spanish, was 
to seek a deep pool well known to him- 
self and “blow up” the piscatorial dwell- 
ers therein. I was aghast at the propo- 
sal at first but the aphorism “ Nature ab- 
hors a vacuum” came home to me with 
such convincing strength that all my 
scruples ultimately disappeared. Beside, 
had I not already put fish‘‘to the sword?” 
Why then hesitate to employ a still more 
deadly weapon of warfare against them? 
Given certain conditions, it will thus be 
seen to what depths of degradation the 
best among us may sink. It was a de- 
lightful morning upon which we sallied 
forth. The life-giving, sensuous sun had 
not yet dissipated the heavy mists which 
shrouded the hill-sides, precipitating a 
generous legacy of wonder-working 
moisture. Odorous scents were wafted 
from a myriad trailing plants and vines 
which, interlocking themselves with the 
trunks and branches of the forest giants, 
made an impenetrable jungle upon all 
sides. From these obscure recesses came 
shrill greetings of innumerable unseen 
feathered dwellers disturbed by our early 
stirring. Swift of wing and garrulous of 
tongue, high overhead in chattering bat- 
talions,an army of parrots swept along 
in the unclouded azure. 

My companion, Sefior B—, was ac- 
companied by his wife,a Mexican lady. 
He expected to need help to carry home 
the spoil. We followed the dry, stony 
bed of the river for a few miles, but this 
became irksome, as well as painful to the 
feet, so we struck into the woods and, 
finding a trail alongside the stream, fol- 
lowed it. The sun was well up in the 
heavens by the time a warning to silence 
and caution from Sefior B— indicated 
that we were approaching our objective 
point—the pool wherein disported our 
prospective prey. At a sign from our 
leader we halted and following his whis- 
pered directions stealthily fought our way 
through the tangled mass of undergrowth 
to the verge of the little bluff which 
overlooked the river. There in plain 
sight was a natural pool of goodly size 
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and great depth. Far down in its pellu- 
cid waters we could discern a school of 
fish any one of which would have made 
a satisfying meal for a larger party than 
our own. Enthusiasm was at fever heat. 
Sefior B— became so excited at the 
prospect of raising the siege with which 
hunger had encompassed us that it was 
with difficulty he began his preparations 
for launching his death-dealing missles. 
Our “magazine”’ contained only three 
cartridges. Fear of failure so haunted 
the Sefior’s heroic ‘ better-half that she 
kept up a continual volley of admonitions 
enforcing caution and picturing in graphic 
phrase the dire results which would ac- 
crue from a miscarriage of our plans. 
The little Frenchman lit the fuse with 
trembling fingers and cast the first of his 
explosives into the pool. Fate was upon 
the side of the fish: a ripple disturbed 
the mirror-like surface of the water and 
that was the only evidence of our deadly 
intent. Sefior B— became still more ex- 
cited, the Sefiora more voluble and so- 
licitous. Again the match was applied 


and the second bomb was hurled. Alas! 
for human hopes! the engine of death 
exploded in the air, a few feet from the 


surface of the waters. We were now in 
a narrow strait, indeed. The conditions 
which confronted us were tantalizing in 
the extreme—an empty cupboard, but 
one shot left and—fish, fish all around us 
and not one to fry! But there was still 
a glimmer of hope. The last bomb 
proved at once the luckiest and most un- 
lucky of the three. Striking the water, 
it exploded with a smothered report and 
when the whirlpool of eddying ripples 
had disappeared three pairs of eyes 
gazed intently into the depths and beheld 
a round dozen members of the finny col- 
ony hors de combat, their white bellies 
upturned, and lying motionless eight or 
ten feet below the surface. Jubilation 
now took the place of anxiety and fear 
of failure. Each of us had a favorite 
way of cooking fish and plans for the 
feast, now almost certain to crown our 
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efforts, were discussed with animation. 
For the moment we lost sight of the sage 
advice of the cook-book authority who 
lays down the primary rule that the game 
must first be “caught.” But the French- 
man at once made preparations to secure 
the bodies of the slain. Sefiora B— with 
becoming modesty retired to the seclu- 
sion of the woods while her husband di- 
vested himself of his clothes and dived 
from the bluff into the pool. Twice he 
repeated the effort and as many times 
came to the surface blowing like a por- 
poise and empty-handed. He was pois- 
ing himself for a third attempt when from. 
her near-by shady retreat the voice of 
the Sefiora came to our ears in electrify- 
ing accents of horror and marital solici- 
tude: “ Nombre de Dios ! mira, hombrecito! 
abajo hay el caiman!” (In the name of 
God, see, dear little man! There is an al- 
ligator below!) 

My companion gave an ejaculation of 
dismay. Kneeling upon the bank we 
gazed into the clear depths where the 
fish still floated in suspended animation. 
Who shall describe our feelings at the 
sight which met our view after a moment 
of incredulous suspense? Headed for 
the feast, which the fates had decreed 
should never titillate ovr palates, were two- 
dark objects of heavy bulk leisurely 
wading. One glance sufficed—they were 
alligators! a splendid pair, full grown, 
whose keen sight had discerned the un- 
expected provision which our exertions. 
had supplied for their delectation. The 
little Mexican woman had espied them 
in advance of ourselves and had given 
warning of their approach in time to. 
avert their enjoyment of what would 
doubtless have proved a more satisfying 
repast than even the dynamited fish. 

It is safe to say that history records no- 
instance of a banquet at which uninvited 
guests took possession of the viands with 
such complete disregard for the sensi- 
bilities and prior claims of chagrined 
spectators as did this pair of slimy sau- 
rians in the case here described. 

Guadalajara, Mexico. 
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My companion and myself left the house at 6 
o’clock a. m. and took the electric cars for the city, 
arriving there half an hour later. We then walked 
four blocks to the depot of the Illinois Central, 
where we took a train, after waiting half an hour, 
for 104th street, situated near Calumet Lake, our 
destination; where we arrived at 8 o’clock. We 
were now about fifteen miles from our starting 
point. These travelling facts are given to show 


how far the collector has to go in this region before 


finding a good collecting locality. 

After leaving the train we crossed a field and 
soon reached a little ridge overlooking Lake Calu- 
met. Upon this ridge, under the roots of a rotten 
tree, we found several dozen Conulus fulvus, Vitrea 
arborea. V. indentata and Pupa contracta; strange 
to relate, however, not a shell could be found any- 
where else upon the ridge. From the top of this 
elevation, an old lake beach of Lake Michigan, we 
could look out over Calumet Lake. Between our 
point of observation and the lake was a level 
stretch of country fully three-quarters of a mile 
wide, and apparently perfectly dry. At the base 
of the ridge we found a number of fresh water 
forms in a little ditch. Limnzxa palustris, L. ca- 
perata, L. Cubensis, Planorbis parvus and Segmen- 
tina armigera were very abundant, and also very 
large and fine. From this point our troubles began 
and did not cease for over two hours. As I stated 
before, the level stretch of country between the 
ridge and the lake appeared to be perfectly dry 
when viewed from the former place. Such, how- 
ever, was not the case; it was covered with water 
from a few inches to several feet in depth. Here 
and there were a number of dry places, and we 
concluded to try to reach the lake by following 
these dry spots. 

All went well for a short time and distance ; 
but soon we came to a place where these dry spots 
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were entirely absent. We hesitated here and 
hardly knew what todo. Looking back we saw 
that we had accomplished about half the distance, 
and it seemed a shame to walk over the same 
ground and lose the time so carefully spent in 
reaching our present position. We therefore de- 
cided to go on, even at the risk of getting our feet 
wet. Among these small bodies of water, snakes 
were common. As we were crossing one of these 
lakelets, my companion shouted ‘‘snakes’’ and I 
saw a large specimen of the garter snake (Eutznia 
sirtalis) rapidly making his way through the grass. 
I quickly placed my foot on him and reached down 
to pick him up. As I did so he made a vicious 
spring and fastened himself to my index finger. 
Shaking him off, I made a sudden ‘‘grab” and 
succeeded in catching him just behind the head. 
After catching him, the next problem was where 
to put him, for we were out for snails and not for 
larger forms of life. I finally discovered a good- 
sized tobacco box in my collecting bag, and we 
placed him in this. We now waded through, at 
one time only wetting the soles of our feet, and at 
another, sinking knee deep in mud and water, 
and finally reached the shore of the lake. 

At this point another disappointment met us. 
The shore was choked up with dead cane stalks, 
and not a mollusk could be found, After searching 
in vain for some time, we concluded to walk around 
the head of the lake toa big ditch which connects 
Lake Calumet with Calumet River. The fields 
which we were obliged to cross were swampy, and 
before very long we were pretty badly wetted. 
At one point we encountered a patch of water 
almost waist deep, and concluded to wade through 
rather than goaround. Here an amusing incident 
occurred. My companion discovered a Wilson’s 
snipe (Gallinago delicata) in the middle of a small 
patch of water, which seemed to be hurt in some 
manner as it did not fly when approached, but 
simply swam and ran. Thinking to catch it alive, 
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he ran (or jumped) after it, and, when he made 
his last jump, he landed right ontop of the bird, 
at the same time.sinking almost up to his waist 
in mud and water, and completely burying the 
snipe from sight. Ten or fifteen minutes were 
spent in hunting for. the bird, but without avail. 
As my companion remarked: ‘‘He must have 
gone through to China.’’ This small patch of 
water was filled with very fine specimens of Limnzxa 
palustris, and the eggs of this mollusk were seen on 
almost every water plant. Several additional gar- 
ter snakes were also seen at this locality. 

About noon, we reached a fine grove of elm 
trees, situated on an elevated piece of land, very 
dry, and I proposed that we rest here and eat our 
lunches, to which proposition my companion 
readily agreed. It was certainly delightful, sitting 
beneath the trees eating our lunch, our appetites 
whetted by hard labor, listening to the notes of 
the birds and seeing their brilliant forms flit from 
tree to tree. The little grove seemed to be fairly 
alive with birds of several different kinds: red- 
headed woodpeckers, scarlet tanagers, flycatchers, 
warblers, creepers, and other birds too numerous 
to mention. The blue jays made the air “squeak ”’ 
with their note, which resembles nothing so much 
as the squeaking of a rusty hinge. 

From this point we. walked (part of the way, 
waded) to the big ditch which connects the Calu- 
met River with Lake Calumet. The north side of 
the ditch was banked up high with debris dredged 
from the canal, and on this slope the dead shells 
of mollusks were very plentiful. We picked up a 
large number of the following species: Anodonta 
footiana, Unio luteolus, U. pustulosus, U. gibbosus, 
Limnexa reflexa, L. stagnalis, Planorbis trivolvis, 
P. campanulatus, Vivipara contectoides, Campeloma 
decisum, C. subsolidum, and Spherium striatinum. 

From the ditch we walked three miles to Wolf 
Lake. This locality is a very good one. The 
shores are sloping, in some places sandy and at 
others muddy, thus affording a good habitat for a 
variety of forms of mollusks. On the muddy 
bottoms we found Vivipara contectoides in vast 
numbers, and a few good specimens of Campeloma 
decisum, Unio luteolus and Unio gibbosus. On the 
sandy bottoms Pleurocera subulare was found by 
thousands. ~The shores of the lake are wooded 
here and there and after a rain many species of 
pulmonate mollusks may be found about the dead 
stamps and fallen,trees. As it was getting late, 
we were not able to explore these groves, but were 
content to return with what we had already ob- 
tained. These were, to sum up: two snakes, two 
field mice, and about 200 living and a like number 
of dead mollusks of thirty species. Thus ended 
our day’s collecting. FRANK C. BAKER. 


(Curator, Chicago Academy of Sciences. 
Chieago, Ills. 
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Non-scientific observers have. no business at- 
tempting to talk learnedly on scientific subjects. 
Consequently, in the present short article intended 
for your Natural History Department, I propose 
telling a part of what I know about owls in a brief, 
matter of fact way, avoiding all reference to learned 
authorities and merely giving the Latin names of 
the species mentioned the better to insure their 
indentification. There is some slight need of this 
precaution for the common names of our owls are 
in a measure misleading. There are ‘‘horned 
owls,’’ ‘‘hoot owls,’’? and ‘‘screech owls;’’ yet, 
the hoot owl screeches, at times, in a way calcu- 
lated to discourage the most ambitious of thesmaller 
species, while the screech owl has large ear tufts, 
and the horned ow! hoots louder than (to improvise 
a term) the very hootest of the hooters proper. 
For the reasons given it would seem that some 
changes in nomenclature might advantageously be 
made, but the prejudice in favor of the names now 
in common use would probably prove too great to 
be overcome. 

Of the species know to the American sportsmen, 
the barred or hoot owl (Syrnium Nebulosum) is 
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perhaps the most frequently encountered. It is 
found in nearly all portions of the United States, 
moves about a great deal by day, especially in 
cloudy afternoons and will generally notice and 
answer an imitation of its call, if within hearing, 
regardless of hour or weather. They almost in- 
variable nest in hollow trees, but prefer perching 
by day in heavily-leaved oaks, and are in conse- 
quence easily found by blue jays, their inveterate 


enemies, who delight in following them from tree * 


to tree, flying at 
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to the roosts of domestic fowls. His predatory 
habits are often the cause of disaster to himself, for, 
aside from his risky expeditions to farmyards, he 
is a great robber of trap baits and occasionally 
finds himself fastened to a stake or tree by a very 
short chain. The plantation negroes of the South- 
west guard their poultry from birds of prey by an 
unique device which I have never seen described. 
A sharp scythe blade is fastened, edge upwards, 
across the top of a pole higher than the roofs of the 

stables and other 





them from every 
side and keeping up 
their petty persecu- 
tion until forced to 
abandon it from 
very weariness. The 
crows are also their 
enemies, and dread- 
ed ones at that. An 
owl will fly from a 
troop of jays merely 
to avoid the annoy- 
ance of their pres- 
ence, but when a 
flock of crows take 
up the pursuit the 
matter becomes seri- 
ous. Once, several 
years ago, I watched 
a chase of this des- 
cription from the 
vantage ground of a 
mountain top in the 
Ozarks. At least 
twenty crows had 
conspired to hector 
the life out of a 
barred owl, and they 
persisted in their ob- 
ject for the better 
part of an hour, 
circling the slopes of 
the hill a half-dozen 
times. When at last 
I interfered, the owl had been driven from the 
sheltering branches and had sought safety on the 
ground. I found him with his fighting blood fully 
aroused, backed into a little niche in the rocks and 
daring closer approach from the somber assailants 
that were fluttering about just beyond his reach. 
Being no great lover of Corrus Americanus, I pot- 
ted a brace of the black ‘‘tonghs’’ with a single 
Winchester bullet and allowed their proposed vic- 
tim a chance to escape. 

The harred owl is a great forager, death on all 
descriptions of small game, and a frequent visitor 
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outbuildings, and 
the idea is that the 
hawk or owl will 
naturally select this 
as his first alighting 
place. Considering 
the weight of the 
b'rd and their ordi- 
nary speeed of flight, 
a downward swoop 
upon that razor-like 
edge would inevita- 
bly result in disaster. 
‘* De toes ob bofe feet 
am done gone, right 
den,” explained an 
old darkey in res- 
‘ponse to my queries. 
“Yes, sah. Ebry toe 
draps right off—Anu 
den de ole owl cotch- 
es by de haid when 
he feels hisse’f 
gwine, aun’ he jes’ 
hangs an’ flutters 
tell de mowin’-blade 
wuks up froo his 
naik.”” Another 
instance of theory 
versus practice. I 
can remember see- 
ing dozens of such 
owl traps but have 
never known of an 
owl or hawk being summarily disposed of in the 
manner described. 

While the barred owl is common in Europe as 
far south as Sweden and Norway, the great horned 
owl (Bubo Virginianus) belongs to the Western 
hemisphere alone, and is found in all latitudes from 
Patagonia to Hudson’s Bay. In most localities 
they are less numerous than the species previously 
described, but their presence in our forest wilds is 
never overlooked by the hunter or benighted trav- 
eller. Their hoarse ‘‘ Who cooks for you a-a-all!”” 
—the last sylluble accentuated by a guttural 
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drawl—is easily distinguished from the call of the 
barred owl and is more easily imitated by the 
possessor of a good bass voice; but the horned owl 
is wary and not easily decoyed in the light of day, 
although at night he is often led by curiosity to 
the immediate neighborhood of camps, and has fre- 
quently been known to swoop down through the 
broad glare of the fire and perch on a sear-by limb, 
gazing in stupified wonder upon the unaccus- 
tomed scene below. At such times he is usually 
silent, though occasionally he will signalize his ap- 
proach by a short ‘‘waugh huh.’ which may easily 
be understood as a note of surprise. The usual 
prey of the horned owl includes all descriptions of 
small game and birds of 
various kinds. They are 
also very destructive 
among poultry that are al- 
lowed to roost on fences 
and trees, for when hungry 
they seem utterly fearless 
and will sometimes attack 
their prey in the dusk of 
early evening and within a 
few feet of human specta- 
tors. They are said to se- 
cure wild turkeys by perch- 
ing beside them and crowd- 
ing them inch by inch off 
their roosts ; striking them 
as they are in mid-air, flut- 
tering and helpless. I 
formerly doubted their 
ever adopting this plan— 
considering the owl a 
stupid bird despite his look 
of exaggerated wisdom; 
but, within the past year, 
I have discovered and shot 
a horned owl that had 
crowded in on the hen roost between two plump 
Plymouth Rocks ; and he was evidently “‘scrowg- 
in’” for more room in a way that looked remark- 
ably suspicious, to say the least. 

The hawk owl (Surnia Ulula Caparoch), the 
snowy owl (Nyctea Nyctea), and the great grey owl 
(Scotiaptex Cinera) are commonly found within the 
Arctic wilds, but in the depths of winter sometimes 
wander as far south as New England and the States 
bordering the great lakes. The snowy owl seems 
more venturous in their migrations than the other 
species mentioned, having been found in the Cen- 
tral States and even—in a few instances—in South 
Carolina and Tennessee. The long-eared owl 
(Asio Wilsonianus) and the short-eared owl (Asio 
Acciptrinus) are both too well known to require 
description, being found all over the United States 
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and even in close proximity of the larger cities. 
They rarely trouble poultry, but are great 
mousers, and their habit of sitting for hours on any 
convenient elevation and narrowly watching for 
their favorite prey has, in some localities, won for 
them the general name of “stump owls.” 

The screech owl family (Megascops Asio) seems 
to include-several distinct varieties, differing in 
color and—to some extent—in size as well in dif- 
ferent localities. These little fellows, in red, grey 
and mottled coats, are perhaps more familiarly 
known by the many readers of SpoRTS AFIELD 
than are any of the larger species, for they are 
found in all portions of the United States and their 

wailing, quavering cry has been heard by 
all. They are the banshees of the bird king- 
dom and in the minds of the superstitious 
are classed as veritable birds of ill omen. 
Owing to their pronounced nocturnal habits 
they are much less frequently seen 

than heard, but will occasionally be 

found at mid-day sitting in trees and 
blinking in a dazed way at the sun- 

shine. In thickly settled coun-_, 

tries the screech owl feeds largely 

on mice caught around fences, 


barns and grain stacks, and also 


tosome extent upon crick- 
ets, beetles and other in- 
sects. In the dense for- 
ests they prey upon wood 
mice, young birds of 
different species and any 
insect life that they 
chance to come across. | 
They are also fond 
of small fish, and in ‘ 
frequenting the 
streams in search of 
such food are often 
caught in traps set 
fur mink, raccoon 
and muskrat. The 
Mexican screech owl differs slightly in plumage 
and color from those found farther north, but the 
habits and general characteristics are the same. 
There are two forms of the burrowing owl; 
one of them found almost exclusively in Florida, 
the other being common to our Western plains and 
frequently living in the deserted burrows of the 
prairie dog. They are insectivorous, but, without 
doubt, pick up a great many mice, and occasionally 
devour a young prairie dog by the way of a change ; 
and they are themselves the victims of the rattle- 
snakes which are always so abundant in dog towns. 
BERT MELDRUM. 
Meldrum's Bayou, Louisiana. 











A TOAST. 


Come join me here by the spring so clear, 
And drink of-its crystal treasures; 
And;our toast shall be: To the huntsman free 
And his glorious woodland pleasures. 
Neither flagon or chalice is ours, I ween; 
But what wine than this is more mellow ? 
So his health we will drink as we kneel by the brink, 
For he is a jolly good fellow. 


He is worthy a toast, though he freezes or roasts 
In Iceland or near the equator; 

You'll find him the same, whatever his game— 
Whether goose, grizzly, gobbler or ‘gator. 

So here’s to the huntsman in Kendal-green, 
In buckskin or duckings yellow. 

And his health we will drink as we bend o'er the brink, 
For he is a jolly good fellow. 

Bald Knob, Arkansaw. 
en aes 


DEER SHOOTING BEFORE THE HOUNDS. 


S. D. Barnes. 


A party of friends had gathered at the 
snug little shooting box which had been, 
in years that were past, the scene of many 


similar gatherings. It was the occasion 
of the long-looked-forward-to annual 
hunt and we were anticipating great sport 
and a betterment of health from our days 
and nights in the forest. Our cabin was 
charmingly located. Nature had done 
all that she could do without mountains 
and hills; the beautiful sheet of water 
that spread out in placid expanse in front 
of the camp made up for whatever else 
was lacking, and the sparkling streams 
that meander through the forest and the 
“openings” seemed to ripple out the chal- 
lenge, “ What can man possibly want that 





cannot be found in this little paradise ?” 
The cabin was by no means an elaborate 
affair, neither was it a “ shack of a thing.” 
It nestled among the giant oaks near the 
shores of the lake, which swept around 
from the promontory to the north in a 
clean semi-circle, unbroken by marsh or 
rock, with nothing but’ pebbles and glis- 
tening sand in sight. Ata distance of 
fifty or sixty rods was an ideal summer 
camping ground—an open space clear of 
brush and gently sloping to the shores of 
the lake. There was space for a dozen 
tents, if needed. It was an ideal camp 
site and on this crisp November day, 
with a brightly shining sun, there was 
ample inspiration for a poet in the scene 
before us. 

Larry, our cook, had been with us dur- 
ing the past four seasons and had become 
a very important factor in our camp life; 
an excellent cook and an all-round good 
man in the capacity in which he served us. 
We had our own handy man besides, 
faithful old Nat, and it was greatly con- 
ducive to smooth running that the two 
men acted harmoniously and in perfect 
accord on every question except politics 
and religion, and when they entered upon 
their discussions of these topics it was 
worth going many a mile to hear. 

The various boxes and hampers and 
“kaigs” as Larry called them, contain- 
ing the liberal supply of stores for our 
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stay, had been distributed in their proper 
places, the fire had been started in the 
cook stove, and in due course of time 
we sat around a very tidy little supper, 
which demonstrated that the cook’s hand 
had not lost its cunning in preparing and 
serving a satisfying and enjoyable meal. 
Cigars and pipes followed until bed time, 
which found us tired, sleepy and in ad- 
mirable trim for a splendid night's rest 
on comfortable beds. The dreamy god- 
dess soon held us in her soft embrace— 
broken only by the crackling of hickory 
logs in the wide fire-place or the snore or 
occasional whine of the slumbering dogs, 
recalling in their dreams the incidents 
of the last chase. 

The morning dawned with a clear sky 
and crisp, vigorous air. Six o’clock found 
a busy little household. The hounds 
found, in their excitement, considerable 
difficulty in getting things fixed to their 
satisfaction; but eventually all minor de- 
tails were arranged and we sallied forth, 
to the previously agreed-upon locality. 

‘‘Now, then, boys,” asked Jake, who 
was to“ boss’’ this particular drive; “shall 
we just git ourselves around in ther old 
places, or do any on ye want to try a 
change ?’”” 

“T guess the same old programme will 
answer for to-day, Jake; at any rate, we'll 
chance it.” 

“T’ve sent my Jim up the clearin’ and 
told him to drive and I shall go up this 
side and take ’em along down. I know 
there’s deer in here and we're bound to 
git a shot at ’em.” 

We placed ourselves each in his ap- 
pointed place, and waited the oncoming 
of—What ? 

Can anything quite equal the exquisite 
sensation of expectation experienced 
while waiting, with every sense strained 
and rifle at full cock, the first sounds of 
an approaching buck! It matters not 
how thoroughly-accustomed one may be 
to the sport, there is an excitement and 
elation in the moments preceding the 
climax of the event that is never absent 
from it. Hark! something up. 
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“Hark to that sound stealing faint through the wood.— 
Heart hammers, breath thickens, swift rushes the blood. 
It swells from the thicket more loud and more near— 
’Tis the hound giving tongue; he is driving the deer. 
His antlers thrown back, and his body in motion, 

With quick rise and fall, like the surge of the ocean— 

Out bursts the magnificent creature to sight!” 

I was fortunate. It is rarely my luck 
to get the first crack at a deer when there 
are three or four others along the run- 
way. I never expect it, and therefore was 
more than a little surprised when this 
splendid chap came dashing through the 
brush into sight, without first hearing the 
warning from one of the other rifles. But 
here he was. I threw my gun to my 
shoulder for a quick shot, when the buck 
suddenly stopped still in his tracks as 
motionless as a statue. It was indeed 
a magnificent sight, and I was almost 
tempted to lower my rifle and admire the 
picture at my leisure. He was about for- 
ty yards distant from me.— Head high in 
the air; one foot just raised from the 
ground; fright and anxiety in every part 
of his attitude. As I pressed the trig- 
ger he gave a mighty bound forward and 
then started madly on his short career; 
but at the end of fifty yards or more he 
fell heavily to the earth. My bullet had 
reached a vital part and when I reached 
him the struggle was all over. The dogs 
soon came up and excitedly inspected 
the carcass, evidently enjoying the event 
as greatly as the lucky hunter. Before 
I had finished re-loading the sharp crack 
of another rifle, far to my left, was heard, 
and soon after a crash through the brush 


_by some gigantic animal, evidently in the 


greatest terror. Nearer it came and still 
nearer, but still hidden from view by the 
dense underbrush. When quite near to 
me it apparently scented danger ahead 
and changed its course to the direction I 
knew Hal had been posted in. I sent 
the dogs off, reckoning that if the deer 
were not hurried on his keen senses 
might again warn him of the presence 
of an enemy and so deprive the expect- 
ant Hal of a coveted oportunity. The 
hounds went off like the wind, and far 
away I could hear them carrying the 
quarry straight towards the desired point. 
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I now proceeded to “stick” my own 
buck, and get him in readiness to be re- 
moved to camp, which operation was 
about half completed when I heard— 
afar off—the spiteful “bark” of Hal's 
rifle. Finally completing my task—not 
an easy one, I assure you—I made my 
way northward, in Hal’s direction; loca- 
ting him by divers hails and whistles. 

“How’s that ?” said he—pointing toa 
seven-tined buck, stretched at the foot of 
a giant oak. 

On our way to camp we met old Nat 
with the team and so had to back-track 
it for those two deer. Loading them on 


to the buckboard, we'set out for our tem- 
porary home, which we reached just at 
night-fall—a pair of the tiredest, hungri- 
est mortals who ever answered “ Here!” 
to Nimrod’s roll-call. 

Monroe, Michigan. J. M. BuLKLeEy. 


ania temans 
BUCK AGUE. 

I think I can truthfully say that I never 
experienced such a feeling as ‘‘ Buck 
Ague”—it was more like a congestive 
chill. What I don’t know about deer 
hunting would have been very valuable 
to me a short time ago; what I do know 
will not take me long to tell.. 

I always have been and am still very 
anxious to kill a deer. When I went 
into camp with some friends, up on Lost 
Cajfion, about fifteen miles from Mancos, 
Colorado, I was so anxious to get my 
deer that, just as soon as we were settled 
in camp, I began to get on my hunting 
paraphernalia, as follows: a Winchester 
.45-90 with eight cartridges in the maga- 
zine, a Colt’s .44 caliber revolver, a large 
hunting knife and a pint cf antidote for 
rattlesnake bites. With a step like that 
of a panther I crossed over the ridge to 
the bank of the cafion about a half-mile 
—walking along the rim rock and start- 
ling at every chipmunk that ran out of 
the brush and at every bird that flew out 
of the scrub oak—when, lo and behold! 
standing half way down the cajion’s side 
and about fifty yards away was a large 
buck. I was almost paralyzed—not by 
the “antidote” previously taken, but at 
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sight of the buck. I sized him up and 
thought; ‘‘Oh! you are dead easy.” 

But the strange feeling that was creep- 
ing over me! While I did not want to 
lose the time to take my temperature I 
think it went up to about 120 degrees, 
and my pulse was about 200. My heart 
was beating like a salvation army drum- 
mer. I began to get dazed and hardly 
knew whether I was looking at one deer 
or a thousand. With that “tired feeling” 
I had hardly the strength to get the Win- 
chester to my shoulder. Finally I suc- 
ceeded and pulled hard on the trigger; 
but she would not go. I then noticed 
that I had forgotten to pull back the 
hammer. As luck would have it the 
buck did not see me; but had he known 
my condition I hardly think he would 
have moved, anyway. Once more I got 
ready for the slaughter. I pulled again. 
No go; for this time I was pulling on the 
guard instead of the trigger. 

At the third trial the gun went off, and 
to my surprise the deer did not fall. I 
have been trying ever since to think just 
what part of that buck I aimed at. He 
ran up the bank of the cafion and over 
the rim rock right in front of me. I threw 
out the empty shell, and as I-pulled the 
lever down into place, I touched the trig- 
ger—when off went the gun, the bullet 
tearing off the upper branches of a quak- 
ing asp tree. I threw in another cartridge 
and fired again, then again and still another 
shot as he disappeared over the ridge, go- 
ing in the direction of Oklahoma, where, 
as I imagine by the gait he struck, he must 
have thought of a very urgent engage- 
ment he had with Miss Doe. The only 
plausable reason I can give for not killing 
him the first shot is that the bullet did not 
scatter enough to cover a larger area. I 
made an investigation of the scrub oaks 
I had mowed down, and then took a long 
steady pull at the antidote, as I thought 
I had better be in condition in case I 
should be bitten by a rattler on my way 
back to camp. I am now spending my 
spare time reading up on how to get ready 
to shoot a deer, and later on propose tak- 
ing up a work on how to kill one. 

Denver, Colo. ¥F. WEBSTER SMITH. 
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A TRIP AFTER MOOSE. 


A prime essential in moose hunting is a good 
guide. Experience in the pursuit of other de- 
scriptions of game will deubtless prove of mate- 
rial assistance to the sportsman who sallies forth 
in search of this monarch of the North Woods, 
but skill in marksmanship and forest craft will 
avail him nothing if he fails to discover the right 
hunting grounds; and this, in itself, is a matter of 
no little difficulty. 

To express the case in words ‘‘easily under- 
standed of the people,’ moose hunting, as a sport, 
is pretty near played out. The hunting is just as 
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very far from the south line of Her Majesty's 
possessions. Iam not giving the exact latitude 
and longitude, for I can tell all that needs to be 
told concerning my achievement without coming 
down to geographical niceties. In three days’ 
traveling I saw seven moose, killed two, and left 
the other five anxiously and fearfully awaiting 
my return this coming fall. As three of the 
five were cows, I figure that I am solid for good 
hunting in that particular neck of the woods for 
several years to come. In other words, I feel that 


I’ve got a ‘‘cinch,’’ and I am not. going to give it 
away. 


The way I stumbled upon this bit of good luck 


‘* We stumbled upon an old bull moose, standing in an open glade.”’ 


easy as it ever was, but the trouble lies in finding 
the moose. Primarily in this; secondarily in 
getting a shot when the moose has been found. 
When these difficulties have been surmounted, al- 
most any sort of a scrub hunter can do the rest. 
Drawing a bead on this the largest of American 
game, is a good deal like pulling down on the 
broadside of a barn at forty yards rise. If the 
hunter is cool enough to look for his rifle sights 
and get them anyways near in line with the target, 
a clear miss is practically out of the question. 
Last fall I enjoyed, for the first time, the pleas- 
ure of chewing moose steak of my own killing. 
It was a grand old bull with magnificent antlers, 
and I dropped him on American soil, though not 


is about as follows: Iam a fire insurance adjuster, 
with headquarters in St. Paul, and my business 
takes me pretty well all over a half-dozen States. 
Last spring I was called to investigate a fire in a 
little backwoods town inhabited principally by 
lumbermen and ‘* refurmed”’ hunters. 

On the first evening after my arrival a lot of us 
fellows got up a shooting match for a ‘‘ pony purse,’’ 
and, in the run of an hour or two, I had managed 
to lose all my expense money and a silver watch 
in the bargain. The lucky man that day wasa 
half-breed Chippewa, who happened to be loung- 
ing around town sampling the fire-water at the 
different saloons and telling lies about the amount 
of game he had killed the season before—a short, 
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squatty, greasy-looking wretch, whose character- 
istic attire consisted of overalls, moccasins and a 
torn blanket ; but he could swing his old Pacifie 
Ballard to the Queen’s taste, and every time he 
pulled trigger the center of the target would be 
more or less demoralized, if not utterly demolished. 

Well, we shot and shot, until old Moxa had 
‘*strapped’’ the whole crowd ; and then he de- 
posited the greater part of his wealth with a 
saloon keeper and started in to see how long he 
could stay drunk. Anyone could see that he meant 
business from the start ; but, before he had reached 
the bottom of his first tin cup of liquid poison, I 
took him aside and made my proposition. Moxa 
wanted money and I wanted a moose; so I gave 
him a grand-stand talk, told him that I wanted an 
iron-clad contract at twenty-five dollars a moose, 
and we traded right there without a moment’s 
delay. 

‘“T’ll be here when the first snow flies,” said I. 

‘*Good,” said he, ‘‘ Moxa will meet you.’’ And 
then he passed his cup over the bar for replenish- 
ment, and an hour later he was ‘‘ paralyzed”’ and 
had been duly stowed away in the back room kept 
expressly for the accommodation of such customers. 

Four months later I met Moxa according to 
agreement and we made a forced march to the 
northward, carrying only our rifles, blankets, and 
a meager supply of provisions. Moxa had figured 
on a thirty mile walk the first day, but I broke 
down before the distance was half covered, and in 
pity for my weakness (or laziness), he consented 
to turn aside from our chosen course and camp for 
the night in an old, tumbledown cabin, originally 
built by some Michigan boys who were trying to 
get rich in the time-honored occupation of trap- 
ping. Next morning we were early afoot, and, be- 
fore our camp had hardly been left out of sight, 
we stumbled upon my old bull moose, standing in 
an open glade and offering me a better chance for 
a successful shot than I had ever dreamed of se- 
curing. . 

‘*Shoot :’? whispered Moxa,and I took him at 
his word and weut to working the lever of my 45- 
90 Winchester at a two-forty gait. ‘‘ Heap shoot- 
ing,”’ said Moxa, when I called a halt apon hear- 
ing the hammer click on an empty shell. ‘‘ You 
bet,’’ said I; and then we went over and examined 
my game. Every one of the six shots were easily 
accounted for—but not in the way that I had ex- 
pected. “First shot here,’’said Moxa, laying his 
finger on the bull’s shoulder, ‘‘ Tudders, here’’— 
and he waved his dirty paw vaguely through the 
air at arm’s length above his head. I doubted the 
truth of this conclusion at.the time, but after 
every hair on my game had been fingered a half- 
dozen times I decided that the ‘‘Injun’’ knew 
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more about tenderfeet after their first moose than 
I could possibly tell him. 

We skinned the bull and carried the head, hide 
and part of the meat back to the cabin ; and then 
Moxa attended to the rest while I rested, slept, 
and feasted on broiled moose steak. Next day we 
were in the woods again and before night I had 
downed a second bull, paid Moxa his fifty dollars 
and packed our belongings for travelling. A zood 
snow fell that night, and, before we rolled up in 
our blankets, the guide had made a rude travois 
upon which we managed to haul the heads, with 
the saddle of the first moose, to the railroad sta- 
tion. It wasa long, wearisome task, but Moxa un- 
dertook it in all cheerfulness and seemed quite 
contented to accept the ten dollar bill which I 
tendered him in return for this additional labor. 

St. Paul Minn. R. H. BENSON, 


——— — 


DUCK SHOOTING ON RED RIVER. 


On the fourteenth of October last, I received a 
telegram from my chum, Bud Hines, which ran 
thus: ‘‘Thousands of ducks, Come quick, and 
be sure to bring Don.’’ Such a dispatch may 
sound silly to some, but to me it meant more than 
volumes could express. I knew that the ducks 
had at last arrived at the lakes on Red River, and 
that the hunt we had so long been planning would 
soon become a pleasant reality. It was twenty- 
eight miles by rail to Eustis where Bud resided, 
the train was nearly due and it would require 
sharp work to complete my arrangements in time. 
I dropped the telegram and had just time to fasten 
my gan to my Columbia (we were going to ride 
our wheels to the lakes) when I heard ‘‘ No. 5”’ 
whistle for the crossing a mile away. Mounting, 
and whistling to Don, my setter, I managed to reach 
the depot, get my dog and wheel in the baggage 
car and find a seat in the smoker before the train 
started, and in three-quarters of an hour I was at 
Enstis, listening to Bud’s glowing account of the 
ducks. 

‘* Saw five hundred in one gang, and Bill Mathis 
killed twenty-five in three hours this morning,’’ 
he rattled on. 

‘*How’s your old thunder-storm?” I asked, re- 
ferring to his 10-gauge, 10}-pound hammerless. 

“It’s all O. K. ; but you wont get a thing with 
that splinter ; he replied, pointing to my 12-gauge 
Smith. 

‘*Maybe I can kill the cripples,”’ said I; and at 
the same time I was inwardly vowing to “show 
him.”’ 

By this time we had reached my friend’s home, 
and after supper and a cigar we retired. We arose 
early the next morning, but, upon starting to ride 
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to the lakes, found it necessary to wait until day- 
light. With our guns fastened to the frames of 
our wheels we then headed down the lane towards 
our shooting grounds four miles distant. Bud was 
riding a so-called high grade wheel and the roads 
were tolerably smooth, but that ride clearly de- 
monstrated to me the advantage of owning a Col- 
umbia bicycle. I climbed the worst hills with 
ease, While Bud would walk and push his wheel. 
At last I prevailed apon him to ride my mount a 
short distance, and the change that came over his 
face when he mounted and commenced pedalling 
was pleasing tosee. ‘‘It's like getting ont of a 
wagon onto a railway train,” he exclaimed, and I 
was inclined to agree with him. 

We were soon at our stands on the lake, and I 
pushed a couple of shells (loaded with 3-drams 
of King’s smokeless and 1 {ounces of no. 8s) into 
the chambers of my Smith and remembered what 
Bud had said—and my secret vow. I scanned the 
little arm questioningly. It looked frail, but I 
remembered my experience of the previous fall, 
when, at the same lake and with the same gun, I 
had killed twelve greenheads straight, and two of 
them at one shot at fully sixty-five yards; and 
remembering this I was reassured. 

The ducks were:soon stirring and I saw twelve 
or fifteen coming in over Bud’s stand. His cld 
10-bore thundered and two of the flock fell, the 
others scattering and coming on in my direction. 
I saw they were 1edheads and my heart gave a 
bound, for I had never killed a duck of this species, 
I am afraid for an instant I wished for Bud’s gun; 
but I had very little time tour thought. Drawing 
on one old fellow that seemed larger than the 
others, I pulled trigger and was delighted to see 
my game tumble. Another fell to my second 
barrel, and I was delighted, for both were long 
shots. By the time Don had retrieved the two 
the ducks were flying in every direction, and Bud 
soon fired into a flock that was not quite within 
range, missing with both barrels. This was the 
chance I had teen wishing for. Aiming several 
feet ahead of the leader, I tired, and he fell like a 
wet rag. Almost instantly my finger pressed the 
back trigger and another duck tumbled ; this one 
nearly falling on Bud’s head. 

‘*How’s that for the ‘splinter?’’’ I shouted. 

Bud made no reply, but picked up the two ducks 
and stepped the distance I had fired. 

‘* Fifty-three yards,’’ said he. ‘‘ Well, I’ll swan! 
D’ye want to trade that gun ?”” 

I declined to trade and he had to content him- 
self with noting down the address of the dealers 
from whom | had purchased; but he has since 
sold his 10-gauge and now shoots a Smith, the 


duplicate of my own in the size of the bore. 
Loco, Ind. Ter. W. C. WHITTEMORE, 


I2r 
MICHIGAN HUNTING GROUNDS. 


The country around Newago possesses many 
attractive features for sportsmen. In the proper 
seasons, Bob White’s cherry notes are heard from 
every side, the drnmming of the partridge resounds 
through the swale, snipe and plover are plentiful 
along the shores of Bigelow Creek and the woods 
are noisy with the chirping of the red, grey, fox 
and black squirrels. Several deer and black hear 
were killed during the past season within a radius 
of five miles from the village. At Hess Lake 
where my hunting resort, ‘‘ Woodbine Cottage,’” 
is located, ducks of every description are very 
abundant during their fall migration. I have 
spent many happy days on the lake, bringing 
home many bags of the crafty mallard and the 
easily decoyed little widgeon or bluebill. Duck 
hunting is my ideal sport. Without wishing to be 
accused of self-praise, it is a generally recognized 
fact that I kill more ducks in the course of a sea- 
son than all the other hunters in this village com- 
bined. I have often been asked: How do you 
manage to kill so many?’’ Success in hunting 
ducks largely depends on an intimate knowledge 
of their flights and feeding and resting grounds. 
When I sleep at the cottage, three o’clock in the 
morning finds me in my duck boat, accompanied 
Crossing the 


by my well-trained cocker spaniels. 
lake in the daikness to my blind I put out fifty or 
seventy-five decoys and in a short time the royal 
sport commences. 

As regards angling, I will say that we have in 
the vicinity of Newaygo the best fishing grounds. 


in the State. Our trout streams, Bigelow and 
Penoyer Creeks, can not be surpassed ; and in ad- 
dition to trout we have bass, pike, pickerel, and all 
the more common river fish. On May Ist, the 
opening of the trout season, I caught in three 
hours, thirty-two trout, weighing from three- 
fourths of a pound to three pounds each. 

Newaygo, Michigan. FREDERICK JACOBI. 
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IN some portions of California the deer are re- 
ported dying in great numbers from some mys- 
terious ailment, quite as fatal as ‘‘ black tongue,’” 
although it certainly is not that terrible scourge 
of the cervine race. 

. hls eed 

A Mineesota judge has recently decided that 
the gume laws of that State do not apply to Indi- 
ans, who therefore have a right to hunt regardless 
of locality or season. An attempt will probably 
be made to have the decision overruled, since 
otherwise there will be nothing to prevent white 
men hiring their red brethren to butcher game by 
the wholesale. 
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CHATS IN THE COUNCIL LODGE. 
SECOND SMOKE. 
Guns and Fishing Tackle. 


Boys who contemplate a first trip to the woods 
should be careful to avoid extravagance in pur- 
chasing equipments. So far as practical purposes 
are concerned a gun costing less than ten dollars is 
quite as good as an arm valued at ten times that 
price. For the new beginner in the study of wood- 
craft it is even better, since a first gun commonly 
bears the brunt of much hard usage. Care'essness 
generally goes hand in hand with inexperience. 
The average boy knows that a gun should be care- 
fully cleaned and oiled after being used and be- 
fore storing for the night, but it is hard to make 
him understand the importance of placing this 
duty before others. He naturally feels that clean- 
ing a gun is a task requiring considerable time if 
it is welldone, and he knows that he could man- 
age it a great deal better after resting a little and 
eating his supper. His intentions are all right, 
but when supper has been discussed uther matters 
are likely to engage his attention ani, in conse- 
quence, the gun is left uncleaned till the next 
night, and possibly, until the end of the hunt. He 
argues that there can’t be much wrong with the 
arm, so long as it keeps on shooting ; but, in the 
end, he finds himself looking through a badly 
rusted barrel and discovers that he has made a 
mistake. It is a rule worth bearing in mind that 
a good gun deserves the best of care. Without 
this it soon becomes as worthless—almost—as the 
owner. 

Good guns were never so cheap as at the present 
time. There are dozens of single rifles and shot- 
guns on the market and you can take your choice 








of the lot for a few dollars. Double guns and re- 
peating rifles are all right for sportsmen of years 
and experience, but there are good reasons why a 
boy should accustom himself to the use of a single- 
shot arm before taking up those of a more compli- 
cated type. Rapidity of fire is a good thing, pro- 
viding it is not gained at the expense of accuracy; 
but the hunter’s ability to place his charge in the 
right spot ranks over all. ‘The best marksmen of 
the past or present were and are those relying up- 
on a single bullet well placed. Davy Crockett’s 
rifle is still in existence. It is an old-fashioned, 
heavy, long-barrelled, muzzle-loader, an arm that 
would suffer in comparison with modern hunting 
rifles ; but it earned an enviable reputation asa 
game killer and, after sixty years of use, it is still 
serviceable and quite good enough to give satisfac- 
tion in ordinary hunting. Daniel Boone’s gun was 
of the same type, though probably longer and 
heavier still, for long, heavy barrels used to be the 
fashion. Dropping into the realms of fiction, we 
find Cooper’s hero, the redoubtable ‘‘ Deerslayer,’’ 
venturing into the wilderness with an old flint- 
lock single-barrel, less comely in appearance than 
the muskets used in the Mexican War—but it 
would shoot to the spot if properly held, and Nat- 
ty Bumpo knew how to keep the bead on the tar- 
get. Asimple thing, this knowing how to “hold,” 
but it covers the whole ground of good marksman- 
ship to-day, just as it did in the time of the early 
French and Indian Wars, one hundred and forty 
years ago; and, strange as it may appear, this 
knowledge is awfully hard to acquire, unless the 
shooter can bring himself to thoroughly appreciate 
its importance. And itis right here that a knowl- 
edge of other shots in reserve is a bad thing for 
the marksman. Give him a muzzle-loader requir- 

















ling five minutes to re-charge, and he will be apt 
to crawl up within easy range and see that his aim 
is correct before pulling the trigger; but, on the 
other hand, if armed with a repeater, the first shot 
is usually fired without deliberation, while those 
that follow are ‘‘ pumped” out as fast as he can 
work the lever. It’s lots of fun, this way of shoot- 
ing, but, if the sportsman’s only object is to see 
how badly he can frighten the game, he might as 
well let guns alone and confine himself to the use 
-of fire-crackers and sky-rockets. 

After anyone has become an expert shot, it is easy 
enough to get the hang of rapid firing and still 
retain a reasonable degree of accuracy. Reverse 
the order of your lessons, and you are sure to have 
trouble. There is nothing gained by learning 
something that you will be forced to furget later 
on, and that is why I am insisting that the boy 
sportsman should secure his first practice with a 
single-shot arm—and more than that, with a rifle. 
All shot-guns are ‘‘kickers’’ to some extent. The 
recoil of a gun will generally induce a hubit of 
‘*fiinching,’’? or drawing back from the coming 
blow at the moment of firing ; and if you once fall 
into this habit you will have to ‘fall out” again 
before you can learn to shoot a rifle accurately 
and well. The better plan is to take up the rifie 
Jirst. Learn—as only rifle shooting can teach you 
—the value of careful deliberation in everything ; 
and afterwards you can, if you choose, undertake 
to secure accuracy along other lines. 

My first experience as a rifleman was gained 
with an arm quite as ancient as Crockett’s famous 
weapon, for it had seen service in the Indian wars 
east of the Mississippi. I sold it to a Southern 
Texas lumberman twenty years ago, but I ran 
across it again in ’92 and, so fur as I could see, it 
was quite as good as ever. It was small in bore 
and very finely sighted, and I commonly had to 
crawl up within sixty yards of my game and then 
consume two or three minutes in drawing a 
“‘bead;” but this very difficulty—as much as it 
bothered me then—was a blessing in disguise for 
it taught me the need of making haste slowly. 
‘Of late years I haveclung pretty closely to repeaters 
for ‘‘meat guns,’’ and certainly would not lay 
down a Marlin or Winchester for any other arm 
at present made; but if I had forty boys to be 
taught rifle shooting—I have but two as it hap- 
pens—I would assuredly start them on their first 
hunts with single-shot arms and a very meager 
supply of ammunition. 

All American made rifles shoot well and are safe 
and reliable. On the score of lightness those made 
by the Stevens Arms Co. are perhaps best fur very 
young hunters, but the Remington and Winchester 
rifles for the smaller hunting cartridges are nearly 
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as light and in every other way as desireable. As 
a rule, the selection of an arm is of less importance 
than the choice of a suitable calibre and cartridge. 
Boys usually make the mistake of buying a rifle 
for heavy shooting when one adapted to a smaller 
cartridge would in reality suit them better. Very 
few deer or bear are killed on a first hunt and there 
is little satisfaction in shooting small game with half- 
ounce bullets. Practice is the thing that young 
sportsmen most need, and for the sake of economy 
and their owu satisfaction as well, they should con- 
tent themselves with practice for a year or two; 
though in the meanwhile thankfully accepting 
anything in the way of game that chance may 
throw in their way. The .22-5-40, the 22-7-45 
and the .25-11-67 are all good cartridges for the be- 
ginner. They are accurate up to all distances at 
which small game is usually shot, and being rim- 
fire there is no temptation to reload them—reload- 
ing cartridges being an operation which should 
be left to experienced hands. The two cartridges 
last mentioned will do nicely for all sorts of game 
from turkey down ; where there is a chance of find- 
ing deer there are ne rim-fire cartridges on the 
market that I can conscientiously reeommend. In 
the latter case I should invariably select the .25- 
20 centre fire—a charge that has no superior for 
hunting or target purpeses up to a range of 100 
yards. 

There are a number of good single-barrel shot- 
guns to select from. The Forehand gun (a cut of 
which will be found on page 160) is perhaps as 
good as the best of them. The Hopkins & Allen 
has the advantage of a solid frame and is conse- 
quently more durable, Its shooting qualities are 
all that can be desired. The Remington company 
makes another very good gun, and the Lovell and 
Iver Johnson arms are well known for their gen- 
eral reliability. 

The subject of fishing tackle deserves an article 
by itself, but I have space here for only a few gen- 
eral remarks. It is fulse economy to buy rods, 
reels or lines that will not stand hard usage and 
give satisfaction, but this fact should not be allowed 
to serve as an excuse for needless extravagance. 
A eouple of dollars will buy a rod that will serve 
fur general purposes. A bait casting rod is best 
for boys’ use, as they are usually made capable of 
standing a good strain. Three dollars more ought 
to cover the cost of a plain, serviceable reel, lines 
and hooks, giving you an angling outfit quite good 
enough for ordinary use. Buy from a reliable 
dealer ; and, if you don’t know exactly what you 
want, write him fully what sort of angling the 
tackle is intended for and commission him to make 
the selection. S. D. BARNES. 

Bald Knob, Arkansaw. 
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Perhaps there is no such thing as luck in the 
ordinary affairs of life, and perhaps the stars have 
nothing to do with our successes or our failures ; 
but with deer hunting it is quite different. I have 
known lucky deer-hunters, and unlucky ones; 
and those that were lucky are lucky still, while 
their less fortunate brethren deplore a continual 
lack of success, despite circumstances. I regret 
to say that I am included in the latter category. 

When I was a boy, not so many years ago, I was 
considered a first-class shot, both with rifle and 
shot gun; and in hunting all sorts of game, except- 
ing deer, I was one of the most successful amateur 
sportsmen in the neighborhood. But for some 
reason that was beyond my power to explain, I 
had never been able to murch home triumphantly 
with a deer on my back, as a result of my marks- 
manship. I had always had good luck finding 
deer, but, just at the moment when I was ready 
to bag my game, some unlooked-for incident oc- 
curred that brought defeat in the very face of 
victory. 

J was walking home from school one evening 
when ‘Old Dutch Abel”’ overtook me and gave 
me a ride in his wood wagon. Old Abel and I had 
always been the best of friends, a claim, however, 
that could not be made by many of the boys. 
Abel owned a wood ranche up in the mountains, 
and the boys plagued him a great deal by stealing 
the watermelons and small fruits that grew in his 
little meadow garden. 

As we rode along, talking of various things, he 
broke out abruptly : ‘‘ Dot tog of yours any goot?” 

‘* Yes,’ [ replied, ‘‘ he’s a good dog.’”” 

**Shase teer?” 

“Yes. Heis,etting to bea first-class deer dog.”’ 

‘You like to kill von teer?”’ 

**Sure,’’ L said. 
better.”’ 

‘You hit him?’’ he queried. ; 

“Give me a chance,’’ I said, ‘‘and I will soon 
show you.”’ 

**Vell, I tells you. You know dot leedle wine- 
yard off mine by de hillside vrom mine houz soud- 
vest? Vell, efery night von teer he comes duwu 
und stealjmine grapes. Efery mornin’ I see dose 
vresh tracks, und vere he shumps ofer te fence. I 
dink he shtops py te beeg canyon in te daytimes. 
Ven you kills him, you prings me von piece. I 
dells nopotty else aboud dot.” 

There were not many deer left in the mountains 
near where I lived, and, as there were a great 
many hunters in the neighborhood, I did not pur- 
pose losing any time before getting after this one. 
The next morning, therefore, I was out long be- 


‘Nothing would please me 
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fore daylight, with my Winchester and hound, 
climbing up the mountain that lay between my 
home and the *‘ beeg canyon’’ Abel had mentioned. 
I knew it was important to be there by dayligbt, 
for, although the deer would be in hiding before 
the peep of day, the trail would still be warm 
enough so that my hound could follow it. I was 
soon on the top of the mountain and located my- 
self where I thought it most likely a deer would 
pass when driven from the cafion. I then started 
my dog off in the direction of Abel’s vineyard. 
In a short time I heard him, far away down the 
cafion, give a prolonged bay, followed by others 
in quick succession. Having trained him not to 
run rabbits, I felt certain it was some big game, 
and had every reason to believe it was the par- 
ticular deer I was looking for. Impatiently I 
waited while the dog kept coming slowly up the 
cafion. Now he would lose the trail and all would 
become quiet for awhile; then, finding it again, 
the mountains would resound with his deep bel- 
lowing. Suddenly the whole canfion seemed filled 
with one continuous howl, and I knew he had his 
game afoot. The brush was very thick, and, as a 
deer is quite deliberate in such a place, when it 
finds it is followed by aslow dog, I knew it would 
be hard to tell when or where to expect its appear- 
ance. 1 kept my eyes and ears wide open, how- 
ever, watching the ravines and open places and 
listening in the brush. Once I caught a glimpse 
of the deer, but it was too far away to risk a shot 
when I knew there was a good chance of its com- 
ing closer. 

I was all excitement, and not without good 
cause, for I have seen old hunters become so ner- 
vous that they could hardly talk, under cireum- 


stances not half so tantalizing. I looked my gun 


over, to be sure everything was in good working 


order. I took aim, to see if I could hold it steady 
—all the time keeping a sharp lookout for game. 
I found that I trembled a good deal, but, as I ex- 
pected a running shot, I did not lose confidence. 
Presently I could tell from the sound that the dog 
was coming directly up the cafion. My breath 
came short; I could feel my heart thumping 
against my ribs; the sweat stood out on my fore- 
head in big drops aud my knees trembled so I 
could hardly keep them under me. On came the 
dog, only a few hundred yards away and still 
following the bed of the cafion. Suddenly a 
cracking of the dead limbs and the sound of hoofs 
in the leaves told me my game was near. From 
the sound, it was trotting along leisurely, but in 
another moment it must come out into the open. 
I could now see the brush shake as it parted them. 
Twenty yards more and it would be in plain view. 
At the very moment when I expected to see it 
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appear, the brush stopped shaking and there was 
not a sound to be heard save the baying of the dog, 
still quite a distance away. 

I stared, with all the energy I could put into my 
eyes, at the place where I knew my game must be 
standing ; but the brush was so thick I could see 
nothing. I scrutinized the spot yet more care- 
fully. Yes, there was something that looked like 
a deer’s ear. I watched it—it moved. I brought 
my rifle to my shoulder quickly, calculated where 
its head must be, and fired. A great rattling in 
the brush and leaves told me my game was down. 
I hurried to the spot. There was the blood and 
evidence of a death struggle. Going a few yards 
further and looking over the bank, I saw my game 
already dead, lying in the bed of the stream—a 
little white calf with red ears. 

Imagine my feelings if you can. One moment 
before I was bubbling over with pride and exul- 
tation ; now I was overwhelmed with disappoint- 
meut and remorse. I had killed one of Abel’s 
calves ! 

I leaned my rifle against a tree and sat down on 
a log, the most forlorn and dejected creature 
imaginable. I sat as one in a nightmare, hoping 
I would awaken and find it only adream. What 
was I todo? How could I explain it to Abel? 
Would the neighbors ever cease guying me? As 


these thoughts were passing rapidly through my 
mind, a noise in the leaves attracted my attention. 
I looked up, expecting to see my dog, and there, 
not furty yards away, stood a magnificent buck. 
I say he stood ; he barely paused, and the instant 
I moved to get my gun he bounded away up the 


hillside into the thicket. Had I held my rifle in 
my hand, or had I been where I first stationed 
myself, I could hardly have missed him. This 
was too much! A great lump came up in my 
throat which almost amounted toasob. I dreaded 
to face Abel. I knew he had a most violent tem- 
per, and, in my dejected condition, I had not the 
heart to face asheep. But the suspense would 
drive me mad; so I started right down to Abel’s 
house, decided that the sooner I had relieved my 
mind the better. 

As I went along I planned a score of ways that 
I would break the news to him. I don’t know 
just what I really did say; but the old man, after 
hearing my story—which I could hardly tell with- 
out sobbing —burst out in a laugh that made the 
mountains resound.. 

‘*Vell,”’ he said, ‘‘Py golly, you are a taisy ! 
You shoots a vite caluf and you tinks it vas a 
prown teer.’’ The ludicrousness of the situation 
striking him again, he laughed till the tears ran 
down his face. 

**Abel,’’ I said, ‘‘I’ll give you ten dollars if you 
won't ever tell.”’ 
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At this he laughed all the more. “I tink I pub- 
lish it in de bapers,’’ he said. ‘‘ Dey vill gif me 
*lefen tollars for dot story.’’ ‘‘ Vell, you comes 
mit me und I vill git dot caluf. 

‘*Abel,” I said, as we -climbed back up the 
mountain after our calf, ‘*- how much will you take 
not to even tell anybody ?”’ 

‘*Dots all right,’’ he said, ‘‘dose aceidents vill 
happen. You pays me tree tollars next dimes you 
sees me, and nopotty knows it.” 

And, so far as I know, nobody ever heard of it 
but Abel and I. LucIAN A. WALSINGHAM. 

Howell, Michigan. 


A PLEA FOR THE BOYS. 


Good Work! See page 353 of May number of 
Sports AFIELD for a photograpic perfection ; but 
ah! I believe ‘tthe boy is father to the man,”’ 
and if a workman is known by his chips that 
Yout!iful Nimrod has just reason to consider his 
work better than his dad’s—inasmuch as his part 
of the work was more than ‘* pressing the button.” 
Beg pardon! I did not notice the heading—Oar 
Young Sportsmen. Please tell me what it means. 
Age or experience? I have met with lots of old 
men in the woods, but withoat exception have 
found them young sportsmen, if I might judge by 
the interest they manifested in the recreations of 
woods life. Were I in Morts’s place, I would have 
that gem done in oil and hang it where it would 
be most frequently seen and admired. ~ Really, 
Mr. LeLano, I think that boy should have a deer 
hunt annually, when he can show such results ; 
his studies will not suffer; and if they do receive 
a two weeks setback, what is it to the life-long 
pleasure of such sport in such surroundings? 
I did not intend to make this a plea for the boys— 
for I have seen too many of them in the woods and 
usually they are all ‘‘boy’’ there as elsewhere. 
Yet I would rather have my own 13-year old in 
such a place as your photo shows than to have him 
able to lead his classes at school. As a young 
sportsman myself, I well know the immmeasurable 
good I have derived from my deer hunts and I 
enjoy the pleasures of others along the same lines. 

How much we have all enjoyed this Young 
Sportsmen's corner and hope that other ‘* Mort’s” 
and their fathers will help to fill it as interestingly 
as have the previous contributors. Personally, my 
early life was spent with rabbits, partridge and 
squirrels, and my first gun, a little muzzle-loading 
affair that carried about four rods safely ; so that 
I cannot bring forward any such stirring scenes as 
we have lately beheld. Yet ‘“‘there are others.”’ 
So let them come forward while we sit back to 
enjoy their testimony, Brethren and sister’n, the 
meeting are in your hands—keep it lively. 

Sault Ste Murie, Mich. JAMES A LAWRIE. 








“There is certainly ething in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


oy mind.”’—WASHINGTON IRVING. 





A QUESTION SOLVED. 


A question al] anglers have yearned to decide 
And may study upon till they're grey, 

Is, Why the small fish on their hooks will abide 
While the biggest ones all get away ? 


But the logical answer I'll quickly reveal 
To all anglers for knowledge athirst : 

If the biggest of fish you would land in your creel, 
You must catch you a bigger one first. 


Philadelphia, Penna. CARLISLE SCHUYLER. 
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COLORADO FISH AND FISHING. 


THIRD PAPER. 
Opening of the Season.— General Gossip. 


The fishing season of 1897 opened in Colorado 
with clear skies and balmy air in the vicinity of 
Denver, and a great multitude of the Waltonian 
sportsmen availed themselves of the excursion 
rates on different railroads for trips in different 
directions to the many trout streams scattered 
over the country. The greater portion of the 
crowd on the first day of June took the morning 
train on the Denver, Texas and Gulf Railroad, and 
spread themselves out along the South Platte River 
from the mouth of the cafion up, for twenty miles, 
and quite a number of fishermen remained on the 
river for several days. But the ‘‘opening,’’ asa 
fly-fishing affair, was not a success, probably on 
account of the water being very high and roiled 
from the melting snows on the Snowy Range and 
the recent rains. As the trout would not rise to 
the fly, most of the boys resorted to the purple 
angle-worm and the ‘‘ Holy-Terror’’ helgramite. 
The Platte fish are reported as not being partial to 
minnows, nor did I hear of them being used as 


lures. No man reached the legal limit of twenty 
pounds; the largest catch I heard of numbered! 
thirty-eight — Rainbows, Mykiss and Fontinalis. 
One gentleman caught one weighing 3} pounds. 


STOCKING. 


While the multitude were employed in catching 
and taking fish from the waters, three men, Mr. 


Hancock, U.S. ichthyologist at Evergreen Lakes, 
and two of the Denver, Texas and Gulf Railroad 
officials, were engaged in dumping alevins into the 
stream between Granite and Dawson. They had 
a train of cars and an Operating crew at their dis- 
posal, and placed 107,000 small-fry ; all of which 
were Fontinalis from spawn taken last fall at 
Uneva and Wellington lakes. The condition of 
the water was very favorable for their introduction, 
and in two years from this date we shall reap or 
hook some of tbe good results of their work. In 
this connection, I will say that a movement is 
about to be made to import a lot of spawn of the 
Dolly Varden trout from British Columbia, and 
Senator Teller, who by the way is quite an ichthy- 
ologist, has been induced and has promised to take 
hold of the matter, and it will be brought about 
through the U.S. Fish Commission, by exchanging 
some of our Mykiss or the Eastern brook trout for 
the Dolly Varden. 
VIOLATIONS OF THE LAW. 


Quite a number of arrests have been made, in 
different parts of the State, of persons guilty of 
violations of the fish and game laws, and three were 
fined $50 each, but most of the law breakers were 
allowed to depart on the payment. of light penal- 
ties. Commissioner Swan has taken up the mat- 
ter of the depopulation of our trout streams by 
stamp mills, and has asked the State Attorney 
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General for an opinion as to his right to stop the 
stamp mills from allowing tailings to enter the 
streams. We havea law which requires the mill 
men to turn their tailings into settling vats, and I 
understand that a test case is to be made with 
reference to Taylor River, a branch of the Gunnison. 


Bic, BIGGER, BIGGEST. 


The largest trout reported up to the middle of 
June was captured on the 15th by H. L. Roberts, 
jeweller and official watch repairer to the Rio 
Grande Railway Company, in the Gunnison River. 
The fish weighed 12} pounds and was of the 
Rainbow variety, or rather species, Mr. Roberts 
hooked the fish two miles west of Oola Station, 
on the narrow gauge railroad,and was busily oc- 
cupied for an hour in getting him on shore. The 
water in the Gunnison has been falling for some 
time past and is now in good condition for fish- 
ing. Of course that was a big fish, but the follow- 
ing, clipped from the Republican, shows that there 
are more of them: 

The record for Rainbow trout has been broken by Dr.. 
John Law of Leadville, who a few days a ago caught a 
monster of this gamy species, measuring 29%4 inches in 
length and weighing 14 pounds. The fish was sent to 
this city, to R. E. Goodell, who immediately had it put on 
ice at the Albany Hotel for preservation, where it has 
been the object of much admiration by numerous disciples 
of Izaak Walton, This gigantic specimen of trout was 
caught in one of the Twin Lakes, It will be stuffed for 
the Denver and Rio Grande. The largest specimen of 
Rainbow trout heretofore caught weighed 12°4 pounds, 
and was captured by Eugene P. Shove in the Gunnison 
River. 

A PRIVATE CAR. 

The best method of going a-fishing, if well car- 
ried out, is to get a private car at Denver and go 
when you please ; and then, if you do not find the 
fish in a particular locality, you can move upstream 
further at a moment’s notice. This was the plan 
adopted by Passenger Agent Winchell of the D. 
T. & G. and Asst. Passenger Agent Payne, of the 
Missouri Pacific, a few days ago, and they were 
remarkably successful in their operations in every 
respect. Mr. Payne had in his possession about as 
perfect an outfit for catching trout as has made its 
appearance in this neck: of the woods four a long 
time. Their trip extended as far as Grant, the 
first stop being at Pine Grove, where enough fish 
were caught for dinner, and after that they steamed 
away to more productive waters. The fishing 
was pronounced excellent. 


THE MAINE METHOD OF STUFFING A SALMON. 

The latest fish story was told to me to-day by 
E. M. Merrill of Skowhegan, Maine., who is 
hunting for a gold mine here for a syndicate in his 
native State. Mr. Merrill is noted for his admira- 
tion of Salmo Conjfinis, or the land-locked salmon, 
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we have read so much about. Along in the early 
days of April—I think it was the second day of 
the month, the fishing season having opened the 
day before—he chanced to be in the vicinity of one 
of the lakes famous for the production of land- 
locked salmon. As he sat in the hotel near a 
window at the close of the day, he saw a chap 
with a fine salmon on a string enter a butcher 
shop across the street. 

“Now,” says Mr. Merrill, in reporting the mat- 
ter, ‘‘if there is anything on earth that I really 
love to see, next to my wife, and a good horse in a 
cutter, it isa salmon on a string; and I at once 
made a strike for that butcher shop, and entered 
just as the fisherman came out. The fish was ly- 
ing intact on the counter. With a smile and 
bland expression of countenance I asked theattend- 
ant: ‘Is that fish forsale?’ ‘Certainly, that’s what 
I bought him for,’ said he. “How much do you 
want for him?’ ‘Twenty-five cents a pound.’ I 
did not stop to consider the matter or examine 
the fish at all, but said promptly: ‘I’ll take him. 
Wrap him up so that he will carry in the sleigh.’ 
I paid $1.75 for the fish, took him over to the 
hotel, put him in the sleigh, and in a short time 
we were on the way to Skowhegan, where we ar- 
rived about 11 p.m. The weather was cold and I 
did not think the fish would be injured by re- 
maining in the sleigh over night, and accordingly 
left him there until morning. In the morning 
the duty of dressing and preparing that fish for 
the culinary department devolved upon me. Now, 
when I first saw that salmoh I thought he looked 
very fat and ‘large for his size,’ but you may 
judge my surprise, when, upon opening it to re- 
move the entrails, I found the fish had been liter- 
ally stuffed with small gravel stones and chunks 
of ice to the extert of making it weigh at least 
three pounds more than it did when first taken 
from the water. I did not say anything bad about 
that man? Oh no! ‘Wisdom comes from obser- 
vation and experience,’ and you may be sure I 
never again will pay twenty-five cents a pound 
fora conglomerate of gravel-stones and ice, and then 
pack the same at night a distance of twenty-eight 
miles in the State of Maine.’’ W. R. Scort. 

Denver, Colorado. 


> ——___——_ 


FISHING at Three Lakes, Wis. is reported ex- 
cellent this season. A party of three from Kau- 
kauna, Wis., visited the lakes in June and caught 
105 fine bass and pickerel in one day. Many other 
good catches have been made, largely consisting 
of bass, pike and pickerel, though a good many 
muscallonge have been taken weighing from ten 


_ to twenty-five pounds—giant fish that fight hard 


and die game. 
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THE BASS OF FOREST LAKE. 
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The photograph accompanying this article shows 
a catch of bass made in Forest Lake, Minnesota, 
under rather peculiar circumstances. Accompa- 
nied by a friend, who is an expert angler, I had 
tried the Forest Lake bass three days in succession, 
using live and artificial bait, and fishing early and 
late, in sunshine and in rain, but without getting 
a single strike. A few days later I went again, 
not prepared for any great catch, but more to give 
my two-year-old an outing. It was in June and 
the weather was very warm. My little girl in- 
sisted that I should take her out in the boat and 
let her play that she was fishing. So I put a frog 
on the hook, and 
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WISCONSIN’S TROUT STREAMS. 


The time of summer outings has come. Many 
fortunate sportsmen are already enjoying the free- 
dom of forest life. Many others—posssbly your- 
self included—would gladly follow, did not con- 
siderations of economy forbid. Times are hard, 
your salary may have been reduced, and you feel 
that you must avoid unnecessary expense ; still, 
there is no need that you should rob yourself of 
your long anticipated pleasure. Go, by all means. 
There is no time like the present. 

But, supposing, for instance, that you live in 
Chicago—is it necessary that you should take a 
berth in a sleeper for your trip northward? Is an 

expensive angling 





we had been out 
but a few minutes 
when we had our 
first strike and 
landed one of those 
beauties you see on 
the string. As the © 
heat was too great 
to permit keeping 
my little girl long 
in the sun, I soon 
pulled back to the 
shore, but ina 
short time was try- 
ing the bass again. 
The photograph is 
proof that the old 
elaim about ‘‘the 
biggest one getting 
away”’ will bear 
repeating in this 
instance. Had I 


and camping outfit 
essential to your 
happiness? Cer- 
tainly not. Listen 
to a few suggest- 
ions. Do not en- 
cumber yourself 
with unnecessary 
baggage. If you 
want to camp out, 
a hammock, one 
woolen and one 
rubber blanket will 
prove more service- 
able than any tert 
with all its cumber- 
some appurtenan- 
ces; and a frying- 
pan, a plate and a 
few other trifling 
items of table ware 
will suffice to furn- 





been accompanied 
by my companion 
of a few days be- 
fore, and with a third man to handle the boat— 
well, I will let you guess the rest that might have 
happened. But I would like to have some expert 
angler explain to me why there should be such a 
difference in the action of the bass in so short a time. 


Stillwater, Minn. A. G. SCHUTTINGER. 
ellie zs 


Who Catches Sturgeon ? 


FOREST LAKE BASS 


A correspondent some months ago asked through 
SPORTS AFIELD for information as to the best bait 


for sturgeon. I have been anxiously waiting for 
some one to reply—quite as anxiously, perhaps, 
as the correspondent in question. There are a good 
many sturgeon in White River, but I have never 
known of one being taken on a hook. Do they 
strike at bait in other waters? Who can answer? 
Bald Knob, Ark. S. D. BARNES. 


AND THEIR CAPTORS. 


ish your meals. 
Everything includ- 
ed, your baggage 
need not exceed fifty pounds in weight. If you 
want to go trout fishing, take a steamer from Chi- 
cago and run up to Green Bay; it is cheaper and 
far more pleasant than the ride by rail. You will 
have read newspaper accounts and railroad adver- 
tisements, telling of phenomenal trout catches in 
some of the northern streams. Possibly the stories 
were quite true, but the trouble is that these 
streams have since been not fished but netted out. 
But of this, more anon. 

Sometime last year SPORTS AFIELD pub- 
lished an interesting sketch of California life, and 
due prominence was given therein to two and three- 
pound rainbow trout taken by anglers in California 
waters. Do you really need to go to the Pacific 
Slope to catch these big fellows? Of course not. 
They can be found within two-hours ride of Green 





FISH AND FISHING. 


Bay. Take the 7:30 a. m. train on the Kewaunee 
Short line and ride three miles beyond Casco Junc- 
tion. Then, offer the conductor a cigar—it must 
be a good one—to drop you near the stream. Right 
here is the home of as beautiful rainbow trout as 
anyone can wish for. When you strike this stream, 
follow its course in a northerly direction until you 
reach the rapids. From that time on you will 
have genuine sport. For bait you must use live 
minnows, and these you can procure at Green Bay 
without much trouble. Rainbow trout do not 
appreciate worms or tuke kindly to flies, no mat- 
ter how tempting. Spend a few days in this wil- 
derness and you’ll come back with more health in 
your body and religion in your heart than you 
have laid claim to for mauy a year past. 

If yuu preter fishing for the common brook trout 
it is an eusy matter to accomodate you. But you 
must be prepared to ‘* rough” it, instead of putting 
up at a fashionable resort and flirting with the 
dinivg-room girls. You are alter genuine sport, 
and that means hard work and a departure from 
beaten paths of travel. But so much the better, 
Don’t rely upon expensive guides, but follow your 
own nose. Right here, however, I want to say 
that this article is by no means intended as a 
treatise on ‘‘ How to Catch Trout.’’ That subject 
would require an altogether different and more 
careful handling. I am writing more especially 
for the benefit of the average young man who 
wants to go fishing, and I do not propose telling 
him how to catch his fish, but merely where to 
find them. 


First, take a run into Outagamie and Waupaca 
Cuounties. Both contain hundreds of small streams, 


literally alive with trout. These streams are not 
to be found on any railroad map, and fellows who 
have already fished in them may tell you of catch- 
ing only small trout, from three to five inches long. 
Why did they catch no larger ones? Simply because 
they did not know how tw bait. Please remember: 
The larger the worm on your hook, the larger the 
fish you may get. Small trout never attempt to 
swallow big baits. Another thing: If you do hook 
a small fish, try and land him gently. Don’t jerk, 
as though you had a sturgeon or catfish at the 
other end of your line.’ Ascertain whether the 
hook has injured him badly. Ten to one he has 
only been hooked through the lip; in that case 
remove the hook and let the fish slide back into 
the water. Don’t tlrow him in, or you’ll soon see 
a white belly appear near the surface. Handle 
the fish carefully. It is easy to scrape off the 
slime from his body, and this slime is as essential 
to a trout’s life as the scales are to that of a tender 
whitefish. 

Let’s take atrain for Seymour. We pass through 
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the Oneida Reservation on the way. The Oneidas 
are no fishermen and care little for trout as food ; 
yet some of them make a business of netting, and 
sell the fish taken to unscrupulous dealersin Green 
Bay. Ofcourse the game wardens are powerless to 
interfere with the Indians on their reservation. 
But there are some fine streams on the Oneidas’ 
land, and we need not waste time with those near- 
est the city, for they are pretty well cleared out 
by this time. Those near Seymour are better for 
your purpose ; some of them excellent. They are 
within easy walking distance from town, but they 
are not easily fished. To traverse some of the 
swamps through which they flow requires nerve, 
muscle and endurance. 

Talking of the Oneidas reminds me that I have 
seen some of these lazy fellows spearivg big trout 
from the more accessible streams with a pitchfork. 
This may sound like a ‘“‘tall’’ story, but it is quite 
true. It goes to prove that the Oneidas are not 
sportsmen, and, also, that there are still large fish 
in their streams. 

Having fished on the reservation, let’s go on to 
New London, to the junction of the Wolf and Em- 
barras Rivers. The former stream is famous for 
white bass, Oswego bass, sturgeon and pickerel. In 
the Embarras, orits tributaries, you are sure to run 
across some big trout. Don’t tell about their size 
unless you can produce the fish as corroboration, 
or you’ll gain the reputation of a first-class Anan- 
ias. In fishing the Embarras and its branches, 
always work in the small streams. 

We can also leave the train at Manawa and be 
reasonable certain of finding large trout. Here 
we can cast in either the Waupaca or little Wolf; 
and right here it is that we run across hundreds 
of small meadow brooklets. At Scandinavia, one 
station farther north, you may cool your ankles in 
the south fork of Wolf River. This stream has 
many rapids, and the sport issomething wonderful, 
North of Amherst you strike the head waters of the 
Waupaca, and around Centralia—one of the pretti- 
est little towns in Wisconsiun—you can walk for 
miles across grand natural meadows crossed by 
innumerable streamlets. These tiny water courses 
you must follow closely ; but do not for a moment 
suppose that here it is merely a matter of throw- 
ing in your line and pulling out a trout. A little 
brain work is required as well. Step easily and 
lightly while working along these spring-fed mea- 
dow streams ; otherwise the wary trout will per- 
ceive the vibration of the turf, and slip away, or 
regard your bait with well-founded suspicion. 
Again, be careful that your shadow, or even that of 
your rod, shall not fall on the water. Always 
keep the stream between yourself and the sun, even 
though the latter should not shine very brightly, 
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Dexterville is another good point for the trout 
fisherman. Early in the season, three gentlemen 
from Waukesha spent two days in that vicinity 
and returned home with 326 poundsof dressed trout. 
Luck equally as good can be had in the streams 
near City Point, or at Hixton, where with little 
trouble the visitor can secure permission to fish in 
the famous Hixton trout ponds. From the last 
mentioned point, continue on through the entire 
Trempeleau Valley, and you'll return home thank- 
ing Sports AFIELD for guiding you on your ’97 
summer vacation trip. 

But, you say, you want to have some fun trol- 
ling for big fish. No trouble tu satisfy your wishes, 
gentlemen. The morning following your return 
to Green Bay, go aboard one of the Hart boats, 
which make regular runs to Sturgeon Bay, Egg 
Harbor, Fish Creek, Ephraim, Ellison Bay, Detroit 
Harbor, Washington Island, Escanaba, Gladstone 
and Mackinaw. But you need not go so far as 
Mackinaw. Let the boat drop you at Little Stur-. 
geon, where you will meet Dr. Piper of Chicago, 
manager of the Piper Ice Co.’s business at that 
place, who will no doubt aid you with suggestions. 
The boarding house at Little Sturgeon is not a 
reproduction of the Sherman house, but in its beds 
you'll sleep well, and at its table you'll eat with a 
lion’s appetite. While there, row or sail across to 
Idlewild Bay. The sight of this bay and its sur- 
rounding scenery is well worth a trip from Chicago, 
The water is as clear as crystal, and it requires no 
spy-glass to see the big fish ply and plow over the 
rocky bottom, from six to ten feet below you. There 
are genuine black bass weighing from three to five 
pounds, and pickerel three or four times as heavy. 
Two or three days spent at Idlewild or Detroit 
Harbor will afford you with opportunities for sport 
such as you may never find elsewhere. 

By the way, when at Green Bay it will pay you 
to meet some of that city’s most successful fisher- 
men. There, for instance, are Capt. G. H. Merrill, 
Rev. Rollo Branch, Charlie Kimball, Dr. H. M. 
Beck, F. W. Basche, Omar L. Harder, Dr. Rings- 
dorf, J. L. Wilcox, J. B. Last, S. W. Champion, 
H. E. Dutton, L. E. Riblett, Max Szarzinski, John 
Kiernan, Rowland T. Burdon, Dr. Fairfield, Carl- 
ton Merrill, Mayor F. B. Desnoyers, Dr. Baldwin, 
A. Holmes, X. Parmentier, Gus Schiller, Victor 
Bader and many others. 


Tackle any one of them, 
and if you prove yourself a good fellow, and if 
they have time to go with you (the inclination is 
always there), you will be certain of enjoying good 
sport in their company. 


F. M. SCHELE-BISSINGER. 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


This year’s salmon ran in the Sacramento River 
is said to be the largest since 1878. 
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REEL CLICKS. 

The largest small-mouth black bass of which 
there is any authentic record, weighed ten pounds 
and was caught in Round Pond, Warren County, 
N. Y., by Nathaniel Parker. 


* 
* * 


Fishing in Delevan Lake, Wis., Mrs. F. J. 
Schuyler of Chicago recently won the champion- 
ship ribbon by catching forty black bass iv four 
days. The fish ran in weight from two to six and 
one-half pounds. 

x * x 

The Wisconsin fish and game commission has 
distributed about 63,000,000 fish fry this season, 
principally pike, lake, brook and rainbow trout 
and white bass. The distribution of black bass 
fry will soon follow. 

* = * 

Lost River, Ind., was until recently the home 
of the biggest bass ever taken in that State. The 
fish weighed seven pounds, oneand one half ounces. 
Indiana also reports the capture of a one hundred 
and fifty-two pound sturgeon, taken 1n Wolf River, 
near Robey. 

« * x 

The Chicago Fly-Casting Club has announced 
an open-to-the-world scientific angling tou:na- 
ment, to be held at Garfield Park, Chicago, Aug- 
ust 13 and 14. There will be six events for dia- 
mond championship medals of the value of $50 
each, and an extra prize will be awarded the cou- 
testant having the highest average in all the events. 

« * x 

The grayling is becoming noticeably scarce in 
many Michigan streams which once afforded the 
angler the best of sport. Various reasons are 
suggested for the grayling’s disappearance ; but 
whether they have been driven from the streams 
by the introduction of trout (as many suppose) or 
simply vanished before the relentless pursuit of 
the record-seeking angler, the fact of their growing 
scarcity remains only too patent. 

* ~ * 

Under the provisions of a law psssed by the 
State legislature, it is unlawful in the State of 
Illinois to sell or offer for sale at any time any of 
the following named fishes, if of less than the 
specified length for each: Black bass, 11 inches ; 
white or striped bass, 8 inches; rock bass, 8 inches; 
black or river croppie, 8 inches ; white croppie, 9 
inches; yellow ring perch, 8 inches; wall-eyed 
pike or pike perch, 15 inches; pike pickerel, 18 
inches; buffalo, 15 inches; German carp, 13 inches; 
native carp, 12 inches; sunfish, 6 inches ; red-eyed 
perch, 6 inches; catfish, 13 inches ; white perch, 
10 inches. 
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Nearly twenty years ago it was found 
that deer had become so scarce in Ver- 
mont through persistent hunting that 
nothing short of legal protection all the 
year through would serve to shield them 
from extermination. Considerable diffi- 
culty was at first experienced in enforc- 
ing the law against their slaughter, but 
the fines asssessed upon convictions were 
heavy enough to discourage the most 
inveterate game-butchers and they were 
finally brought to accept the new state 
of affairs. As a result of this protective 
legislation, deer have increased in num- 
bers so rapidly in the northern part of 
the State that the farmers in the mountain 
region have been forced to appeal to the 
Legislature to. protect the crops from 
their ravages, and a bill has been passed 
permitting the killing of deer during the 
month of October of each year.' The 
hunters of the Green Mountain State are 
consequently looking forward to some- 
thing unusual in the way of sport this 


coming season. The law permits still 
hunting only, and but two deer may be 
taken by any one person in the course of 
the season. 


- ~—_—— —_ 


REDUCED PRICES FOR BICYCLES. 


In reducing the price of Columbia bicy- 
cles to $75, the Pope Manufacturing Co. 
has taken a step which must have a far- 
reaching influence upon the trade at large. 
A cut in the price of a wheel generally 
acknowledged to be as good as the best 
can only result in a corresponding drop 
in prices all around—possibly not during 
the present season, but most certainly in 
that which is to follow. Over-production 
lies at the bottom of the trouble. Manu- 
factories of cheap wheels—cheap in ma- 
terial and workmanship as well as price 
—have sprung up, a mushroom growth, 
all over the country, flooding the market 
with goods which must be sold almost 
regardless of the price secured. Without 
this competition reputable makers might 
have been able to place their output at 
profitable figures; but, as matters stand, 
it would seem that the only available 
course offering is to fight fire with fire 
and crowd the cheap concerns to the wall 
by reducing the price of high-grade 
wheels to about what is asked for those 
of inferior merit. It might have been 
better for all concerned if a general cut 
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had been agreed upon at the commence- 
ment of the season, but its result, even 
at this eleventh hour, must, we think, 
prove beneficial to the trade and pave the 
way for a healthier state of affairs in ’98. 


A PLEA FOR POSTERITY. 


I saw not long ago a cartoon. It was 
of a gorilla, or several gorillas, in a forest. 
A leopard of medium size was crouched 
ready to spring upon the largest of the 
troglodytes. In picture No. 2 the leopard 
had made his spring but the gorilla had 
coolly gripped him in his powerful hands 
and torn him in two, as a boy would an 
angleworm—remarking at the same time 
to a brother gorilla: “He thought I was 
ouly a man.” Our Indian wives out here 
or, rather, the wives of our Indians, out 
here, give birth to pappooses without the 
aid of physicians or anesthetics. They 
have no such thing as female complaints 
or nervous prostration or exhaustion, and 
they are essentially wives, farm hands, 
errand boys and pack animals—all four 
combined. 

Let us look this matter up for a mo- 
ment: That gorilla never had an ances- 
tor that drank too much champagne, 
smoked a cigarette, shut himself up in an 
office twelve months in the year or 
growled at the idea of a good time among 
fields and forests, in fresh air and sun- 
shine, on the ground of expense. He is 
not much heavier than a man, but he has 
muscles of iron and teeth that, Du Chaillu 
says, can bend and batter the muzzle ofa 
gun-barrel, and a courage before which 
even the lordly lion quails and flees. 

The ancestors of our Indian mothers 
did not sleep in tight rooms, lounge on 
sofas, pinch their feet with ball shoes or 
their waists with steel-clasped corsets. 
They ate and worked and slept in the 
open air and their progeny enjoy a per- 
fect immunity from the thousand ills that 
fashionable woman flesh is heir to. 

The old fashioned Scotch sheep dog 
would take his herd afield and kill the 
wolves that ventured to attack his lambs. 
The new collie, bred to keep pace with 
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“civilization,” is a very pretty carpet 
knight, but I don’t know of anything, 
with any fight about it, that he could 
kill—and so it goes. 

Our newer generations of rich men’s 
sons—and poor men’s sons imitate them 
—are “narrow shouldered, broad hipped, 
smooth handed and red lipped” as any 
wench in her teens. They lisp, they walk 
mincingly, they part their hair in the 
middle, they affect nerves and profess a 
horror for physical exertion. If this thing 
continues, What, in the name of all that is 
serious, is the new woman going to do 
fora husband? Is it expected that from 
the loins of such hermaphrodites can 
spring a race of warriors, merchants, law- 
yers, philosophers, poets, MEN ? 

Deliver me from a masculine woman 
or an effeminate man. I despise a woman 
that is a fighter or a man that isn’t. You 
know what I mean. A man must not be 
a bully or a brawler but he must be a 
pushing, determined entity; he must 
have one good heart, one good head and 
two good fists if necessary. 

I glory in the doctrines taught by our 
brave and progressive Sports AFIELD. 
As fathers, let us teach our girls to grace 
the glorious gardens of womanhood and 
encourage our boys to scale the sublimest 
heights of aggressive and individualizing 
manhood. Let us by precept and prac- 
tice exemplify the potency and beneficence 
of air, exercise, sunshine, recreation— 
the Religion of Health, the Morality of 
Muscle. Dan De Foe. 

Rifle, Colorado. 


> 


PRESERVE THE FORESTS. 

I have been greatly interested in the 
combined efforts of the many sportsmen 
to secure proper and efficient legislation 
tending to the preservation of our vast 
forests, which are rapidly becoming less 
in extent and magnitude, and which, if 
no authoritative interference be speedily 
made, will soon be consumed and de- 
stroyed beyond restoration. 

It has been said that the American 
forests are inexhaustible and that they 
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are an unlimited source of wealth. All 
this is very true in so far as it is regarded 
properly. It is certain that the manner 
in which trees are gotten out of the for- 
ests must necessarily destroy the young 
trees intended for future supply. Then, 
after the destruction of the now constant 
source of supply, what must follow, but 
the total consumption of vast timber lands, 
and their conversion into worthless prai- 
ries; where floods, such as the recent one 
of the Mississippi River, devastate prop- 
erty more valuable than the trees, which 
had been ignorantly felled and manufact- 
ured into lumber, could possibly have 
been? 

Rut this is not.all. The hills—covered 
with mountain forests, affording ample 
protection to the settlers in the valleys 
below from the terrible avalanche, protect- 
ing the game and allowing them sufficient 
shelter and convenient places in which to 
propagate without human intervention,— 
will, indeed, furnish no alluring promises 
of excellent sport to the ambitious hunter, 
when their sides shall have been stripped 
of their natural beauty by mercenary, 
heartless lumber corporations and manu- 
facturers. 

The disappearance of game from their 
usual haunts into well-nigh inaccessible 
retreats in the mountain cafions is not to 
be mourned so much as the complete 
extermination of brook trout. For it is 
obvious that with the devastation of the 
shielding forests must come very great 
evaporation and, finally, the ultimate dry- 
ing up of the numerous mountain creeks 
and streams so abundantly inhabitated by 
the mountain brook trout, and which af- 
ford such unrivalled sport with their 
beautiful, gamy, little denizens. 

Even such a deplorable condition as 
this is not all which will certainly follow 
from such wanton destruction of young 
forests tree, as is now being practiced 
by careless lumbkermen who have not the 
interests of their fellow-citizens at heart. 
There must come a flood of water, a cer- 
tain season in every year, from the sides 
of the bare mountain, such as will threat- 
en the lives of inn scent, industrious farm- 
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ers, destroy more agricultural produce, 
and accomplish the ruination of more 
valuable property than can be imagined. 
This lamentable outcome would be sor- 
rowfully contemplated; and yet it can be 
avoided by the action of our legislative 
assemblies, and the concerted action of 
the people in enforcing and recognizing 
the laws enacted. There is no time for 
procrastination —the crisis is iminent! 


T. BoLDEN STEWARD. 
Fort Missoula, Mont. 


-— 
> 


ABOUT HANGING DEER. 





I have been an interested reader of the 
articles on how to hang a deer. A man 
certainly can take his choice of “heads 
or tails” up in the case of ordinary sized 
deer, and to my mind the position of the 
animal has far less to do with the keep- 
ing qualities than the proper manipula- 
tion in dressing it; but when you are 
fortunate enough to bag a black-tailed 
buck that will pull down 250 pounds after 
you have lightened him all you can by 
taking off head and legs, the question of 
hanging him, if you are alone, resolves 
itself into something more than “ Which 
end goes up?” 

In several such cases I have been 
obliged to dispense with hanging at all, 
and have found the following plan is as 
good as any I have ever tried. Arrange 
a log so that it lies about waist high and 
in a slanting position; then raise one end 
of the buck at a time and get him over 
the log. Work him as far up the log as 
you can; then turn him on his back and 
open him as much as possible to allow 
the air to circulate freely. It will be 
necessary to do some propping with sticks 
to induce him to keep. his position. Of 
course you will have to leave some arti- 
cle of clothing on the carcass to keep 
away ‘‘varmints.” 

The nicest and easiest plan for hanging 
a small deer is to get a pole about nine 
or ten feet long and put one end in the 
cavity of your deer, just above the short 
ribs, and the other on the ground neara 
tree; then lift your deer up and lean him 
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against the tree, and there you have him 
with head and heels both down. This 
is a good method, both for the woods and 
for camp. 

But by all means cut up your game as 
soon as possible, and sack it up daytimes 
and hang it out nights ina dry place. In 
the case of an elk there is no question 
about hanging or cutting up, for you 
can’t hang it and you can’t pack it to 
camp without cutting. Often one quarter 
makes a good burro load; and I remem- 
ber one instance in the Gunnison country, 
Colorado, when the head and horns of a 
bull elk made a very good load for an old 
“Jinny.” When, after a time, the sharp 
points of the antlers got down and began 
to prick her in the flanks, she objected 
very decidedly, and forthwith started to 
“buck” it off. She succeeded in turning 
the saddle, and the horns were right under 
her belly when she gave it up in disgust 
and became docile as a lamb while we 
re-arranged her pack. We had also three 
other burros and one pony, packed with 
this one elk and the skin and fat ofa 


small bear that we got on the same trip. 

Perhaps I should state that my hunting 
experiences have all been in the “ Rock- 
ies,” in Colorado; and in closing I would 
say that one important preliminary to 
hanging a deer is to first get your deer. 


Pomona, Calif. A. J. STEPHENS. 
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CONCERNING THE WHITE FISH 


I enclose you a letter from A. G. Wall- 
ihan about the white fish. If any one in 
Northwestern Colorado is familiar with 
the game and fish in that locality, that 
person is Mr. Wallihan, and I am willing 
to admit it. His letter may interest oth- 
ers besides myself. E. B. Gorton. 

Deuver, Colorado. 


I note, in Sports AFIELD for June, what you 
say in regard to the whitefish. I think you are 
in error as to the big fish down the river. I have 
caught in Bear River, and in Lily Park at the 
mouth of Snake, many a one of the big whitefish, 
three feet long; and Mrs. Wallihan caught one 
39 inches long. They have immense mouths—the 
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largest I ever saw on a fish. They are not top 
feeders, being caught deep with a sinker and a piece 
of venison or mouse or frog, or such like bait. 
They are entirely different from the small white- 
fish which I found very plentiful in the head- 
waters of Green last summer, I saw a statement 
describing both these whitefish from some Wash- 
ington authority—Evermann, I think—giving the 
small whitefish the same range as Salmo mykiss. 
I know this fish is in the Green River and all its 
tributaries,.but the large whitefish does not ascend 
the streams very high. I have never heard of it 
at Meeker on White, nor above Hayden on Bear 
River, nor above Bagys, Wyoming, on the Snake. 
They are not very plentiful. seemingly, down the 
rivers, from what I can glean, or else are shy to 
take bait. I once caught a 3-footer, stuck a big 
hunting knife in the back of his head to kill him, 
dressed him, and let him lie on the rocks for more 
than an hour while I fished. I then took him to 
the water to wet him before starting home, sticking 
my thumb in his mouth to souse him in the stream. 
He instantly flapped and struggled, cutting my 
thumb badly and causing me to let go; when he 
sank to the bottom. I had to wade in and get 
him. Another was caught about 4 p. m., dressed, 
skinned, head and tail cut off, and laid in a dish- 
pan till9 p.m. Then Mrs. W. went to cut him 
up, and he flopped from the pan to the floor 
when she touched him. This shows their wonder- 
ful vitality. We consider them the king of fish 
for the pan—better than trout when properly 
cooked. A. G. WALLIHAN. 
Lay, Colorado. 
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AMONG THE BOOKS. 


THE MIssiONARY SHERIFF. Being Inci- 
dents in the Life of a Plain Man who 
Tried to Do His Duty. By Octave 
Thanet. Illustrated. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York. 1897. 


Octave Thanet’s stories are so uni- 
formly good that it possibly would be 
assuming too much for the present vol- 
ume to term it her best; but, aside from 
all interest of plot and incident; those who 
have read her Southwestern dialect stories 
will detect here a difference of style worthy 
of study. In fearlessness, nerve, and un- 
wavering determination, Amos Wickliff is 
the typical Western sheriff of fiction, dif- 
fering from the common conception of that 
character in the respect that his idea of 
duty ranges higher than the mere serving 
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of warrants and the safe-keeping of pris- 
oners. He holds the reader’s sympathy 
from the first of the six “incidents” to 
the last; and when, actuated by the most 
commendable of motives, he administers 
cyanide of potassium to an entire band of 
hostile Indians, there is almost a desire 
to accord him praise for having so easily 
solved a problem that might otherwise 
have puzzled the War and Interior De- 
partments for long and wearisome months. 
Cloth, 248 pages. Price $1.25. 
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Birp Lire. A Guide to the Study of 
our Common Birds. By Frank M. 
Chapman. Illustrated by Ernest Seton 
Thompson. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York 1897. 


' The intention of this work is to make 
the average reader better acquainted with 
the common forms of bird life found in 
our forests and fields, and this end is at- 
tained, in the easiest and most practical 
way, through the medium of accurate 
drawings, accompanied by carefully writ- 
ten descriptions of the birds and their 
habits. It is a book calculated to please 
the past masters in ornithology as well as 
the youngest student, and should be in 
the hands of every child or adult who 
has opportunities for traversing the woods 
and pastures tenanted by countless feath- 
ered inhabitants, and becoming more 
closely acquainted with these, the most 
attractive of Nature’s animate forms. The 
volume contains 260 pages, illustrated 
with seventy five full-page plates and 
twenty-five smaller engravings. Cloth. 
Price $1.75 


Nursinc vs. Dosinc. A Treatise on the 
care of Dogs in Health and Disease. 
By S.T. Hammond (Shadow). Forest 
and Stream Pub.Co. New York. 1897. 


A concise but comprehensive and prac- 
tical handbook for all who own dogs 
and desire to keep them in health and 


perfect condition. The author—whose 
earlier work, “Training vs. Breaking,” 
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was accorded a most kindly reception 
upon its appearance some years since— 
writes from experience and with a thor- 
ough understanding of his subject. When, 
in the preface, he states that “more dogs 
are actually killed by so-called medicine 
administered to them by inexperienced 
owners than are benefitted thereby,” he 
strikes the keynote of all that follows and 
supplies an ample excuse, if excuse is 
needed, for the publication of this really 
admirable book. Cleanliness in the ken- 
nel, careful dieting, and a proper amount 
of exercise will usually keep our canine 
pets in health; but, in exceptional cases 
when these simple means fail, it is some- 
thing more than convenient to have at 
hand a reliable guide to the remedies re- 
quired and the manner in which they 
should be given. Cloth, 161 pages. 
Price, $1. 


CANOE CRUISING AND CAMPING. By Perry 
D. Frazer. Illustrated. Forest and 
Stream Pub. Co. New York. 1897. 


Mr. Frazer is personally known to 
many of Sports AFIELD’s readers as an 
ardent devotee of canoeing, rifle-shooting 
and kindred sports, and as an entertaining 
and forceful writer as well. His present 
work is a labor of love and will be found 
as interesting as it is instructive. Canoe- 
ing is becoming popular as a delightful 
recreation for the summer months, and 
deservedly so, since it is a sport well 
within the reach of all who are possessed 
of the most moderate means. The cost 
of a canoe and outfit is hardly worth con- 
sidering in comparison with the pleasure 
their possession affords, and opportunities 
for cruising abound wherever there are 
lakes or streams deep enough to float 
boats of but a few inches draught. The 
book includes chapters on canoeing, 
camping outfits, clothing, firearms and 
ammunition, fishing tackle and photog- 
raphy. Cloth, 87 pages. Price, $1. 


Books mentioned above, and all other works of 
interest to Sportsmen or the general reader, can be 
furnished by Sports Afield Publishing Company. at 
the publishers’ regular price. 
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THE CAMERA IN CAMP. 


A great many hand cameras are nowadays car- 
ried in the woods by camping parties and, to their 
credit be it said, they stand rough handling very 
well and somehow manage to turn out fairly good 
photographs in spite of all untoward circumstances 
and conditions. Why more of them are not irre- 


pairably wrecked, smashed into flinders or melted 
into pulp, is a matter of especial wonder, for the 
average camper seems to think that his camera 
should be proof against the malevolence of man- 
kind or the forces of Nature, and in four cases out 
five gives it less attention than his ammunition 


box. It is passing strange, to be sure, but it is 
nevertheless a fact, that the man who at night 
invariable cleans and oils his rifle or stretches his 
silk fishing line to dry before consenting to partake 
of food or rest, is generally the fellow who will 
carefully stow his camera in the first place around 
camp that comes handy and then as carefully for- 
get its very existence for a week or two at a stretch. 
And, in the meantime, others of the party have 
chosen the little black box in the corner as the 
nucleus of a growing heap of wading boots, blank- 
ets, cartridge bags and heavier articles. Or possi- 
bly the camera gets soaked by reason of its unfort- 
unate position under the only hole in the roof; or 
the snow blows in and hides it—‘' button,’’ ‘‘ uni- 
versal focus’’ and all. Nothing improbable in 
these supposed cases, asany old camper will admit. 
Certainly not! The improbability comes in when 
you talk of making passable photographs, or photo- 
graphs of any description, with a camera that has 
passed through such experiences. 

Lumber and nails are cheap and almost anyone 
can handle a saw and hammer, and a half hour’s 
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work will turn out a plain wooden box into which 
the camera will fit nicely. Let the cover project 
an inch over the sides all around, and bevel the 
edges so that any water falling on it will readily 
run off. If there is no floor in your tent or cabin, 
set the box on a couple of sticks to prevent its 
absorbing moisture from the ground. In a word, 
take measures to keep your camera dry, out of the 
warping, blistering sunshine, and out of the way 
of your clumsy, blundering companion who is ever- 
lastingly running over things and getting his feet 
in the tea-kettle or frying-pan. The time and 
trouble that the box will cost you is not worth 
considering, in comparison with the pleasure of 
knowing that the dark room work later on will 
discover no spoiled negatives by reason of broken 
or ‘‘light-struck’’ plates, wet films or ‘‘tricky”’ 
shutters. FRANK P. KELLEY. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 

. — = 

Setting cameras for game, in the manner in which 
traps have been set since times immemorial, is 
comparatively a new departure in outdoor photog. 
raphy successfully practiced by a few enthusiastic 
amateurs who are not willing to let obstacles of 
any sort prevent their attaining a desired end. 
Having learned the paths likely to be followed by 
shy and wary animals whose photographs are to be 
secured, the camera is placed in position and a 
string connecting with the shutter is stretched 
across the trail in such a way that a touch from 
passing feet will suffice to secure the required ex- 
posure. It is even possible to arrange a flash-light 
in the same way for securing snap shots of night 
prowlingjanimals. 

é se a 

For 10 subscriptions ($12.00) we will send you 

a handsome camera taking pictures 4 x 5 inches. 





PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A TRICK OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


It is generally supposed that a photograph must 
be true to nature and in consequence cannot lie ; 
but here we have a ‘‘ moonlight scene ” that would 
certainly pass inspection as such by the uninitiated, 
but which, nevertheless, is simply the result of a 
daylight exposure made by a photographer who 
understood his business and knew just how to go 
to work to attain the desired end. Speaking from 
an artistic point of view it is really a pity that the 
photograph cannot be given our readers for exactly 
what it is supposed to represent. The effect is 
perfect. The dark masses of shadow in the fore- 
ground, the dimly visible farther shore and the 
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small circular piece of paper on the back of the 
negative.” In other words, the trickery practiced 
in getting up this descriptive bit of photographic 
work is altogether in the printing. The idea 
will possibly be a new one to some of our readers, 
and it can be effectively utilized in more ways 
than one. 


> 





A recent letter of inquiry addressed to our 
Natural History Department concerning the ap- 
pearance and habits of the porcupine, once com- 
mon throughout the Northeastern States, leads us 
to suggest that some one of our photographic friends 
might confer a favor upon many of SPoRTS 
AFIELD’s readers by getting a sure-enough 





‘**MOONLIGHT ON THE LAKE.” 


Photo by A. T. Tweepie, Cadillac, Mich. 





low-swinging moon casting a broad pathway of 
light across the restless waters, all aid in the de- 
ception and nearly succeed in convincing us 
against our better knowledge that we are gazing 
upon a reproduction of a scene which we have 
admired in its reality, and upon just such a night 
as that which the camera portrays. 

In sending us the original, Mr. Tweedie, the 
photographer, says ‘‘The moonlight photograph 
was made with a No. 27 Poco hand camera ; small- 
est stop ; speed indicator set at one one-hundredth 
of asecond. The time of day was about 5 o’clock 
p. m. and the exposure was made directly towards 
the sun, which was then just above and out of the 
picture. The moon effect is made by pasting a 





“hedge hog’’ in front of a camera and sending 
us the accurate presentment of His Pigship for 


reproduction. Specimens of the porcupine are 
rarely included among the attractions of travelling 
menageries and are by no means frequently found 
in the zodlogical collections of public parks. Just 
why such should be the fact is rather hard to ex- 
plain, since these animals ought to be easily pro- 
cured in some portions of our country and certainly 
would be regarded as curiosities in others, beyond 
the limits of their natural range. And, for the 


‘ reasons given, we feel that our Natural History 


Department is entitled to a porcupine half-tone 
and fear that we sha’n’t rest entirely satisfied 
until it is furnished us. 





The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. 


He is the only one that regards 


the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 


ural desire to be useful to him. 





REARING PUPPIES. 


Continued from July issue. 

The proper food for young puppies and the time 
to begin feeding them are matters that frequently 
puzzle the amateur. The food should be the same 
as that given to an infant of the human species. 
The following plan you will find to succeed ad- 
Take fresh milk, add a tablespoontul 


mirably. 
of lime water and a teaspoonful of sugar to each 
pint, boil, and add a heaping teaspoonful of flour 
rubbed in some cold milk until smooth; cook a 


few minutes, being careful not to burn. A farina 
kettle will be found best for preparing this food. 
If the milk is very rich it will be advisable to add 
some water, to prevent its affecting the bowels 
unfavorably. 

The proper time to begin feeding is when the 
puppies need it. That time may be at one week 
or six as the case may be. At any rate, whenever 
the puppies show that they are not properly nur- 
tured, you should begin to assist the mother in 
her duties by giving some of the milk prepared as 
above described. If the puppies are very young 
it may be necessary to use a nursing bottle, the 
same as for an infant ; or you can procure a rubber 
nipple and use an ordinary bottle. In the latter 
case it is best to chip a small hole in the bottom 
of the bottle to admit the air. Close the hole with 
the finger, fill the bottle, put on the nipple, invert, 
and the bottle is ready for business. 

A friend of mine had some motherless puppies 
which he brought up by hand, and he rigged up 
an artificial mother as follows: He first procured 
some slim necked bottles holding about a pint— 
one for each pup—and knocked the bottom off 
each bottle. He then bored holes in a board so 





the necks would fit in snugly, and another with 
larger holes that would fit the body of the bottles. 
This frame was arranged like a wine rack, the 
necks, of course, pointing downward. The rubber 
nipples were fastened on securely, and the con- 
trivance was complete. With this arrangement 
it was only necessary to put the proper quantity 
of food in each bottle and place the frame within 
the puppies’ reach, and they would do the rest in 
short. order. 

It frequently happens that the mother does not 
properly nourish ber whelps from the start. This 
condition of affairs will be plainly apparent to any 
careful observer from the condition of the young, 
and from their tendency to crawl off by themselves 
away from the mother. The best plan ina case of 
this kind is, unduultedly, to obtain a foster mother 
and give the puppies to her. The substitution is 
very easily accomplished, since, if the new puppies 
are mixed up and tumbled about with those of 
the foster mother, they quickly acquire the 
“‘smell’’ of her own and she will readily accept 
them. Her own puppies can be removed, if neces- 
sary, one at a time, and disposed of as the fates 
may decide. In case a foster mother is not ob- 
tuinable, recourse must be had to the nursing bot- 
tle and food described above. The food should be 
made very weak at the start and a very small 
quantity given at frequent intervals. Puppies, as 
a rule, should be fed five times a day at first, and 
a reasonable quantity of food should be given. 
Do not over feed. 

The standard works on the subject give elabor- 
ate instruction for the care and management of 
puppies, much of which must be omitted in ordi- 
nary, every-day life. Only a professional dog 
breeder, or one able to hire some one to attend ex- 





OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


clusively to this business, could follow all the 
directions laid down by some authors. While 
these directions are theoretically correct, and it 
would be desirable to have all the conditions 
carried out by the clock and thermometer, in the 
majority of instances the results will not justify 
the necessary trouble and expense. What I have 
written is of course not intended for the profess- 
ional breeder, as he is likely to know much more 
about the subject than I do, but for the amateur, 
who would like to breed a litter of puppies; and I 
will be repaid for my time and trouble if my re- 
marks prove of assistance to any one. 
Thomasville, N. C. J. B STODDARD. 


““CHAMPION ALTON II ” 
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cise, and there is an office adjoining for the con- 
venience of the kennelman. Champion Alton II 
stands at the head of the kennel with a record of 
twenty-seven first and special prizes won at the 
principal bench shows of the past few years, and 
there are ten or twelve other St. Bernards of the 
best breeding obtainable, a number of them being 
prize winners. Mr. Waters aspires to own a ken- 


nel without its peer in the United States and is in 
a fair way to attain the desired end.’ Lady Fern- 
more, one of his best bitches, has a fine litter by 
Champion Le Prince; Judith, another good’ dne, 
is in whelp to Champion Duke Wadsworth, and 
there are a!so prospects of several litters of Alton 


PROPERTY OF DUDLEY E.WATERS 


GRAND RAPIDS MICH. 


SOME FINE ST. BERNARDS. 


One of the finest kennels of St. Bernards in the 
West—and probably second only to that of C. A. 
Pratt of Little Rock, Ark.—can be found at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and is owned hy Dudley E. Waters 
of that town. Mr. Waters’ ‘residence, Oakhurst, 
is one of the show places of Grand Rapids, crown- 
ing a hill overlooking two of the principal streets, 
and surrounded by ten acres of forest and beauti- 
fully kept lawns. The kennel buildings cover a 
space of twenty-five by sixty feet, the interior 
being divided into compartments for its numerous 
inmates and finished throughout with hardwood 
in a tasteful manner. The surrounding enclosure 
affords plenty of room for allowing the dogs exer- 


II stock from which to select entries for the puppy 
classes at next season’s shows. 
ald hate 0 is 

In nine cases out of ten where you find dogs of 
savage and unruly temper, you can discover a 
reason for their disagreeable disposition in their 
master’s carelessness or his too free use of the 
whip. Possibly some dogs are naturally ‘‘mean” 
from the time their eyes open upon the kennel 
surroundings ; but the greater number of puppies 
that go wrong can charge their shortcomings to 
careless training or no training at all. Educate a 
dog to expect a kick or a blow every time he 
comes within your reach, and, sooner or later, he 
will snarl and bite in resentment of every real or 
fancied affront. 





SPORTS 


MANITOBA FIELD TRIALS. 
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Entries for tha Manitoba trials are coming in 
rapidly. At last accounts fifty-five had been 
booked, and more entries will be made before the 
close of the all-age stake, August 1. Mr. Borra- 
daile, the secretary of the Manitoba Field Trials 
Club, has worked hard and accomplished much, 
despite more or less opposition and fault finding. 
The club has shown a generous spirit in inviting 
the Continental Field Trials Club, which belongs 
south of the border line, to hold its trials at Mor- 
ris, Man., September 1, which is five days in ad- 
vance of the home club’s trials. This is more of 
a@ concession than might appear at first glance, 
since the Manitoba club is liable to lose starters 
thereby. Dogs tried and found wanting in the 
first competition will hardly be run in the second. 
The last in the list of events at Morris will be the 
Northwestern Field Trials Club’s Champion 
Stakes, under the direction of Thomas Johnson. 
A good number of entries are expected. It is 
rather early to form an accurate forecast of the 
game supply, but it is generally good in the 
country surrounding Morris and there are no 
reasons why this season should prove an exception 
to the general rule. 

a aes 
Smart Dogs of the Nutmeg State. 


Allen H. Norton of Winsted, Conn., says a writer 
in the Springfield, Mass., Republican, is the owner 
of a farm over the line in this State. For many 
years Mr. Norton has had on the farm a dog of 
cocker spaniel and hound breed, which has been 
of considerable use about the place, and also a good 
hunter of ’coons and other game. But the dog is 
now twelve years old, minus some of its teeth and 
getting feeble, so it was thought best to shoot it. 
Consequently, about two weeks ago, the man in 
charge of the farm took the dog out in the lot to 
dispose of it. He laid his gun on the ground and 
proceeded to dig a grave for the dog, while the 
faithful animal lay beside the implement intended 
soon to end its life, and watched the hole in the 
ground gradually grow deeper. The man had 
nearly finished the excavation when the dog sud- 
denly sprang to its feet and rushed from the place. 
For the first time on record it refused to respond 
to the man’s call, but hurried to the river bank, 
swam to the opposite shore, disappeared in the 
woods and is still absent. A similar case occurred 
about a month ago. William R. Griffin, of West 
Winsted, remarked to some of his friends that he 
intended to kill his dog. A short time afterward 
the dog disappeared and spent a week in another 
part of the town. Upon its return, the arrange- 
ments to shoot it were succssfally carried out. 


AFIELD. 


SHORT BARKS. 

The dogs of the late A. P. Heywood-Lonsdale, 
the English fancier and breeder, recently sold at 
auction for about $3,360. 

A dog poisoner has rendered himself so obnox- 
ious in Santa Monica, Calif., through his deter- 
mined effurts to thin out the canine population, 
that rewards aggregating nearly $500 have been 
offered for his arrest and conviction. 


J. B. Stoddard, the well-known trainer and reg- 
ular contributor to SPORTS AFIELD’s Kennel De- 
partment, passed through Chicago early in the past 
month en route for Manitoba. He has in charge 
a string of eight dogs to be trained on prairie 
chickens for the coming trials at Morris, Man. 


Entries for the United States Field Trial Club’s 
Derby, to be run at Newton,N.C., November 22, 
closed June 10 with only thirty-seven names 
on the list, against sixty-two at last year’s trials. 


The Irish Setter Club of America has decided to 
hold no independent trials this year, but have 
offered instead a cash prize of $25 to the lrish 
setter first winning an undivided first, second, or 
third prize in the principal field trials of the com- 
ing season. 


‘‘T have added a handsome little cocker spaniel 
to my breeding stock,’’ writes Frederick Jacobi 
of Newaygo, Mich. ‘* Her name is Lady Picpania, 


by Champion Picpania. She is solid black in 
color and a coming world-beater—providing she 
can in any way surpass my beautiful Gipsy Baron- 
ess, the most beautiful cocker bitch in the State 
of Michigan.’’ 

There is a discussion going on over an assertion 
recently made that the pointer interest is not given 
suitable recognition in the selection of field trial 
judges, and that pointers must in consequence 
enter such competitions under a virtual handicap. 
There seems little reason to believe that such is 
the case. If the majority of the judyes are setter 
men, it is simply because the friends of the setter 
have been more forward in promoting field trials. 
Let those who advocate the superiority of pointers 
take a thorough interest in pushing the merits of 
their favorite breed to the front and prepare a 
list of competent judges who are pointer fanciers, 
and they will then find that the handicap of which 
they now complain has no existence save in their 
own imaginations, 
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A FIRST LESSON. 
With suitable apologies to Cy. Warman. 
4:00 P. M. 
If towards learning how to ride you'd make a start, 
Sweet Louise, 
I would fain be your instructor in the art, 
If you please. 
Do not fear but you shall appear 
On the highest gear in less than a year, 
Instead of learning slowly by degrees. 
4:30 P. M. 
Mighty funny that some girls will never learn 
As they might, 
When they’re falling, how their handle-bars to turn 
Left or right! 
If you tried, or would decide 
Your wheel to guide, you'd learn to ride 
Like a crack-a-jack before another night. 
5:00 P. M. 
Only let me craw! away and die in peace, 
By degrees; 
I'm a-weary, and I long for my decease 
And future ease. 
I discern that you might learn 
To work your turn at a foot-power churn; 
But you'll never steer a cycle, sweet Louise. 


Toledo, Ohio. B. FRANKLIN COREY. 
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COUNTING POLES AND TIES. 
TWELFTH PAPER. 

Travelling Correspondence. 

An English clergyman of note once took excep- 
tion to the statement that all Irishmen were witty, 
and, to prove the contrary, agreed to accost with a 
question the first Paddy encountered. ‘‘ Pat,” 
said he, to a stupid appearing son of the ‘‘ould 
sod,’”? whom he found leaning on his hoe in the 
midst of a potatoe patch, ‘‘if the devil should 
come for us two, which one would he take first?’’ 
‘*Me, sor,’’? was the reply, ‘‘for its you he could 
have any time, fer the takin’.”’ 
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This apt reply has frequently recurred to me as 
I toiled along California’s sandy roads and watched 
horsemen rapidly pass me by and disappear in the 
distance. Under circumstances like those the cler- 
gyman imagined, the old party with the cloven 
hoof would certainly give his first attention to the 
men on horseback, since lie could feel reasonably 
certain of my own locality for some time to come. 
I don’t wish to say that all roads in Southern Cal- 
ifornia are poor, for many are excellent in every 
respect; but now and then you strike stretches 
that are only good when you are riding the fence. 

Pomona lies to the eastward of Los Angeles to- 
wards the orange belt of Riverside and San Bernar- 
dino. One bright spring morning I started in 
that direction, accompanied by two friends, and 
we rode along at a right merry clip over the first 
few miles of rolling boulevard; but long before 
we reached Pomona we found some road that would 
have been better if the top rail of the fence had 
been wider. It was tedious travelling, but we 
found some slight recompense for our hardships in 
admiring the scerery through which the route led ; 
and more than that, we incidentally built up appe- 
tites for our noonday meal—and such a meal as it 
was! Pomona is not as large as New York City, 
but its people know how to feed travellers, and 
how to treat them after they are fed. Why, W. M. 
Avis, George Carter and ‘‘ Doc’? Henderson would 
have given me a deed to half their worldly pos- 
sessions if it had not been that all three of them 
had families to support. And then there were 
Messrs. Titus, Gallup, —and how many more only 
the postmaster can tell—all of them good fellows 
of the sort that one hates to leave after once mak- 
ing their acquaintance. But I couldn’t stay for- 
ever in Pomona and continue in my regular busi- 
ness of travelling for SPORTS AFIELD. 

The next morning I made a sunrise run for 
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Riverside, the mst beautiful town on earth—bar- 
ring Passadena, Smiley Heights and a few other 
points that I have discovered in this glorious re- 
gion. Just think of riding for eight mile along a 
beautiful, wide way, where the great leafy trees 
reach up and lock hands above your head to keep 
off the sun ; where, on either side, orange and lem- 
on groves, bearing blossoms and green and ripe 
fruit, stretch away so far that you can only imag- 
ine how far they extend. Just think of the gro- 
tesquely trimmed hedges hemming some of them 
in; and, incidently, of the groves that are not 
enclosed, for it is there that you get for nothing 
all the yellow fruit you want—if the house is not 
too close at hand. Fancy such an attractive pict- 
ure, and you have a fair idea of the approach to 
Riverside. The inhabitants of this town certainly 
have a home to be proud of, and they keep it ina 
neat and sightly condition. Perhaps, though, 
asphalt pavements are easier kept clean than the 
cobbled stones of Frisco. San Bernardino is a 
pretty town, too, though rather on the Rip Van 
Winkle order, for it has no sportsmen’s clubs of 
any kind. There are a good many wide-awake 
sportsmen, however, but the most of them were 
away on some sort of a picnic, and I was compelled 
to miss the chance of shaking their hands. 

Reed, who had accompanied me from Ios An- 
geles, talking ‘‘wheel’’ to all the dealers we 
met, was still with me as I left Sin Bernardino 
and headed out for Redlands, and together we 
found some more road that would be a discredit 
to darkest Africa. There wasn’t so very much of 
the road bad, but it was awful while it lasted. 
It was along about there that Reed attempted 
some pistol practice at a funny grey ball hanging 
rather high up in a clump of trees. The third 
shot took effect—and so did the business ends of 
about 14,000 hornets, that saw fit to resent the liber- 
ties taken with their dwelling. And two cyclists 
suddenly discovered they had pressing business 
awaiting them at Redlands, and declined lingering 
to watch the fun. 

_ Accident of locality counts for a good deal at 
times, and though Redlands is a model little town 
and ful) of delightfal pe ple, I rather think—I 
say this,in a whisper—that its beauty and attrac- 
ness would arouse more favorable comment if it 
was some odd miles farther away from the ranche 
of the Smileys’. Smiley Heights. What a world 


of recollections that name conveys to him who has 
climbed those citron-groved slopes and wandered 
among the flower-bordered lakes, to rest at last in 
the inviting summer-houses so unexpectedly dis- 
covered in shady nooks. Yonder little ribbon, twis- 
ing and glittering at your feet,is the Santa Ana 
River, and it is the near-by border of a vast pano- 
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rama stretching to the horizon and including with- 
in its scope the towns lying along the famous kite- 
shaped loop of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 
‘The prettiest spot in California,’ you say? Yes. 
And those who have visited the beauty spots of 
the world will tell you that Italy or the Alps have 
no scenery to compare with this. Mankind owes 
a debt to the Smileys, for they have assisted Na- 
ture to outdo herself in the way of looking pleasant. 

But, though Redlands cannot compare with 
Smiley Heights for beauty, it is still a pretty little 
town in its way. If you ever chance to visit it, 
just drop in and interview Messrs. Hobert, Wil- 
liams, Weeks, Alden, Glass, or some of the ‘‘ other 
fellows’’ who read Sports AFIELD, and I’ll guar- 
antee they’Il make you wish you owned the whole 
town, or at least, a corner lot on one of the best 
streets. 

We went on to Santa Ana by way of the cajion 
of that name, where we spent a good deal of time 
in exploration, and in sitting on the ragged verge 
of the adobe bluff with our feet dangling over the 
noisy stream that tumbled along its tortuous course 
many feet below. Our only anxiety was to reach 
Santa Ana in time for supper, and this we accom- 
plished as a matter of course. Old travellers rare- 
ly allow themselves to be left at meal times. Still, 
I would gladly have missed my supper that night 
for a snap shot photograph of the dog peddler we 
met on our way. He was the owner of a dog 
ranch at Passadena and claimed all of Southern 
California as a market for his output. But, in 
spite of the scope and importance of his business, 
he did not seem to be on the high road to wealth, 
for his clothes were as ragged and unkempt as his 
tobacco-stained beard, and the wagon in which he 
sat had been broken and tinkered up until hardly 
a part of the original vehicle remained. Beside 
him on the seat reposed an ancient mongrel, evi- 
dently a cross between a bulldog and a fox-terrier, 
and a crate in the back end of the wagon was full 
of puppies of the same stock ; great-grandchildren, 
he informed us, of the animal first mentioned, and 
grandchildren of a brindle bitch that led along 
between the rear wheels of the vehicle. There 
was also a third canine wonder—muddy white in 
color—which he warmly guaranteed to ‘lick any 
dorg a-twixt Los Angeles an’ San Diego.”’ 

If the boom of prosperity ever strikes Santa 
Ana it is to be hoped that a good share of it will 
adhere to the town. In this case John McFaddeun’s 
gun store will be apt to get the patronage it de- 
serves ; its big hearted proprietor certainly being 
entitled to all possible success in a business way. 
At present there is but little business stir in the 
town, and we found about the same state of affairs 
in San Diego, which we reached two days later by 
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way of Oceanside. There I decided to give my 
Sterling a short rest, and concluded my southern 
trip with a very pleasant return voyage to Los 
Angeles; all the memorable to me since it was upon 
this occasion that I had my first glimpse of a 
whale. It was only a glimpse and a distant one at 
that. The big fellow popped up fully a half-mile 
away, blew a cloud of spray skyward, and then, 
with a flap of his great tail, plunged beneath the 
quivering surface of the Pacific. 
Los Angeles, California. 
NorMAN N. SPEAR. 
(To .be continued.) 


a. 


WAR OF THE TRACK GIANTS. 

A few years ago the rank and file of American 
cyclists recognized but one champion. Now, there 
are dozens of them, and new ones are continualiy 
springing into prominence. The men who follow 
racing for a livelihood are all speedy. Some are 
more speedy than others, and consequently we 
can speak of them in comparative terms; but the 
word ‘“‘speed,’’ as used in relation to cycle racing, 
is now without its superlative form. The rider 
who wins to-day is beaten to-morrow, and so it 
goes on, week after week. Michael the diminutive 
Welsh wonder, probably holds more long distance 
records than any other man now racing on Amer- 
ican tracks; but this is partly because there is 
very little competition in that line of record mak- 
ing. At shorter distances you might match a half- 
dozen picked men—the best in the field—and hesi- 
tate guessing which would be first across the tape. 

Just now Cooper leads in the percentage of win- 
nings for the number of races entered Gardiner, 
Mertens, Bald, Anderson, and Kiser, following in 
the order given. There are *‘other pebbles on the 
beach,’’ however, and they sometime make them- 
selves noticeably prominent in the finish by show- 
ing ahead of the ‘‘top-notchers.’’ But, as noticed 
last month, the interest seems to center around 
the rivalry of Bald, Cooper aud Kiser. They were 
matched at Philadelphia, June 26, on a slow and 
decided dangerous track, Kiser winning in two 
consecutive heats. Cooper finished second in both; 
Bald falling in the last heat. At Springfield, IIL, 
the following week, Kiser was beaten three times 
by Cooper, and by Gardiner once. At Racine, Wis., 
July 1-3, Bald won over Cooper twice, and once 
the conditions weré reversed, while in another 
event—the one mile professional on the first day 
—Mertens, Cooper, Gardiner, and Bald crossed the 
tape in the order given. At Chicago, July 5, 
Cooper finished in front in the third-mile profes- 
sional, with Gardiner and Bald following; and the 
one-mile professional brought in Gardiner, first ; 
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Bald, second ; Kiser, third, Cooper, fourth. Later, 
on the 17th, at Buffalo, N. Y., Loughead, a Cana- 
dian rider, won the mile professional from Bald, 
after an exciting finish, in the remarkably good 
time of 2:08. 

All this goes to show that the pathways followed 
by would-be champions may lead to laurels but 
certainly are not strewn with roses. The best men 
of the season are so closely matched in speed that 
luck counts in nearly every contest.- The rider 
who is ‘‘dead sure’ of winning every time may 
be discovered at some later day, but his identity 
is at present unknown. ; 


—~—>— = 


TOPICS OF THE TRACK AND TRADE. 


The Waukesha-Milwaukee road race, June 21, 
was won by A. J. Schmidtbauer of Milwaukee in 
43 : 08. 

Sanger is io race with Bald at Milwaukee, Wis., 
August 1, and, at a later date will ride, with Bald, 
Cooper, Kiser and Gardiner, in the $1,000 invita- 
tion race at Waltham, Mass. 


Frank W. Parfitt, a Louisville, Ky. electrician, 
is working on the model of an electric pacemaker, 
which will be operated with a trolley and can be 
regulated to supply any desired speed. 


Otto Ziegler, popularly known as the “Little 
Demon,”’ is at present the bright particular star 
of the Pacific Coast tracks and has recently cap- 
tured a number of short-distance State records. 


Walter Sanger won the. series of races with 
W. W. Hamilton of Denver July 17, by taking the 
paced two-mile and the unpaced mile events, 
Hamilton winning the five-mile unpaced race. 

Utah cyclists have decided in favor of. Sunday 
racing, and the L. A. W. membership in that 
State seems likely to suffer a reduction if the, pres- 
ent League regulations in regard to this matter 
remain unchanged. 

The Chicago Journal’s faucy dress cycle parade 
of July 17, was one of the most unique displays of 
the present season. Fifteen hundred men and 
women, mounted on wheels, were in line, and. the 
procession was led by Mayor Harrison in the 
capacity of Marshal, followed by four platoons 
of police, 150 s‘rong. Prizes were awarded the 
riders wearing the most striking costumes and to 
clubs making the most unique display. 
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San Francisco has been experimenting with salt 
water for street sprinkling, and it is found that 
the streets do not require watering so often as when 
fresh water is used, the salt dirt drying in a hard 
cake that does not readily become pulverized into 
dust. 

Michael and Titus met in a ten-mile race at 
Buffalo, N. Y., July 3, but the latter was handi- 
capped by poor pacemaking and dropped out in 
the second mile; Michael continuing as though 
matched against time, and finishing strong in a 
little the rise of 19:14. 


A match has been arranged between Michael 
and Lucien Lesna, the French rider who recently 
reached America in search of fresh track honors. 
It will be run off at the Charles River Park track, 
near Boston, about the first of August. 
ner is to receive a purse of $2,000. 


The win- 


Walter Sanger took part in the racing at the 
Colorado Division L. A. W. meet at Pueblo, July 5, 
and easily won the three professional events in 
which he entered. Hamilton, the Colorado cham- 
pion ran in une event only, the five-mile handicap, 
and was beaten by Himstreet by half a wheel. 


Bald, Cooper, and Kiser are to try their several 
fortunes in a series of three-cornered match races 
at the Michigan division meet at Grand Rapids, 


July 23 and 24. There will be three one-mile 
heats on the first day for a $1,000 purse ; a similar 
amount being offered for the second day’s compe- 
tition in half-mile heats. 

The recent professional twenty-four-hour race 
at the Crystal Palace, London, (Eng.), resulted in 
the estal:lishment of a record which will probably 
stand good for some time tocome. G. A. Patter- 
son, the winner, succeeded in covering 502 miles, 
280 yards in the specified time, the previous rec- 
ord, held by Huret, being 459 miles, 250 yards. 


An unknown Denver cyclist recently won heroic 
laurels by rescuing a child from instant death be- 
neath the wheels of an electric car. The little 
three-year-old had stepped upon the track within 
ten feet of an approaching car, and the throng of 
people on the corners were paralyzed with horror 
and could only stand and gaze in fearful expect- 
ancy; when a passing wheelman shot forward, 
darted between the child and the approaching 
danger—now so close at hand that there was barely 
room for his bicycle to pass—reached out his right 
arm, and the next minute the little tot was safe 
on the sidewalk and the cyclist had disappeared. 
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At Colorado Springs, Colo., July 3, ‘‘ Wooden 
Shoes” Sanger ran three heats against the famous 
pacing horse Albatross, in the presence of a large 
crowd. The first two heats of a half-mile each 
being equally divided as to results—and nearly as 
to time—a third heat of a fourth-mile followed 
and was won by Sanger by half a wheel length ; 
time, 30 seconds. 

The Chicago city council has passed a bill im- 
posing a tax of $1 per annum on all bicycles; other 
vehicles being taxed from $2 to $12 each according 
to the number of horses used. Money derived 
from this tax is to be expended in street repair and 
improvement. It is estimated that the tax on all 
descriptions of vehicles will amount to nearly 
$1,000,000 annually. 


Chicago’s Parkside track on Seventy-first Street 
has been re-constructed after nearly five years of 
desuetude and neglect, and the beginning of its 
new lease of life was celebrated June 28 by mak- 
ing it the scene of the first race meet of the Chi- 
cago Cricket Club. The track is now in excellent 
shape and it is proposed to hold regular race meets 
there every Saturday throughout the season. 

The American amateur 50-mile record was cap- 
tured at Boston, June 26, by Rudolph Lauriks of 
the Bay State Wheelmen. He made the distance 
in 2:23:23, and incidentally established new records 
from six miles upward. Lauriks is also the holder 
of all American amateur, standing start, unpaced 
records from 84 to 175 miles, and the 100 and 200- 
mile roud records of Massachusetts. 

Through the codperation of the Canadian Wheel- 
men’s Association, a bond has been signed giving 
members of the L. A. W. the privilege of taking 
their wheels across the Canadian border without 
payment of the regular duty. This regulation is 
for the accommodation of tourists, who will now, 
when passing the frontier, be merely required to 
produce their membership tickets for the inspec- 
tion of the custom officials. 


The bicycle corps of the Northwestern Military 
Academy, Highland Park, Ill., mentioned in the 
July issue as being en route to Washington with 
a message from General Brooke to the Secretary of 
War, reached the end of their journey at three 
o’clock in the afternoon of June 22, fourteen days 
and six hours from the time of their departure 
from Chicago. The trip of more than 1,000 miles 
was accomplished without seriou difficulty. 
though a few of the wheels were brox2n by the 
unusual weight of arms and camping equipments 
carried. 
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A new world’s amateur mile record was estab- 
lished by Harry M. Sidwell, a Cincinnati rider, on 
the Chester Park track in that city, July 17. He 
was paced by a quad the entire distance, finishing 
in the remarkable time of 1:46 3-5. With better 
pacemaking it is believed that Sidwell could easily 
have reduced the time below the 1:40 mark. 

The finish of the Milwaukee road race, July 4, 
was spoiled by a freight train blocking the course 
@ few rods from the tape. L. Filzen of Wauwa- 
tosa won by pushing his wheel under the cars, re- 
mounting and riding on. His time for the dis- 
tance—nearly thirteen miles—was 34:30. W. J. 
Casey was well in the lead when the forced halt 
occurred, but was slow in deciding how to pass 
the obstruction and consequently had to content 
himself with second place. 

The rights of cyclists seem to be getting more 
general legal recognition. A New York milkman 
has been sentenced to four months’ imprisonment 
for lashing a one-legged wheelman whom he at- 
tempted to run down with his wagon, and a Mor- 
risian justice discharged a woman charged for rid- 
ing on the sidewalk when the road was rendered 
impassable by railroad construction work, al- 
though she had actually resisted arrest and sadly 
scratched the faces of two “cops’’ who persisted in 
her capture. 

The start of the Pullman road race for ’97 saw 
466 starters in the saddle, and of this number 350 
rode to the finish. The scratch men, and others 
with heavy handicaps, fared hardly. The course 
was so crowded that passing through the bunch 
was almost out of the question, and of the 100 
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who first finished only a single rider could claim 
to have started as far back as the four-minute 
mark. There were scores of accidents, and, on 
two or three occasions, the riders were piled to- 
gether in heaps, but no one was seriously injured. 
Ludie V. Porter of the Englewood and Lewis 
Honic of the Lakeview Clubs, both five-minute 
men, succeeded in getting first and second time 
prizes; Porter’s time being 40:07. C. A. Ander- 
son of the Monitor Club was the winner of first 
place. He rode from the seven-minute mark and 
crossed the tape 300 feet in advance of his nearest 
competitors. 


The old proverb concerning ‘‘a fool for luck ”’ 
will have to be remodeled in some way to make 
room for a certain class of modern humanity who 
are at once possessed of an ordinary amount of 
wisdom and an extraordinary share of good for- 
tune. This has reference to the adventurous 
wights of the cycle track—men who take their 
lives in their hands every time they enter a race. 
Let an ordinary man, woman or child be thrown 
from a carriage or wagon going at the rate of a 
mile in two minutes, and it is safe to count on a 
funeral to follow. Fact. Buta dozen cyclists can 
take the same chances on a hard-as-iron asphalt 
track and every man of them come up smilingly 
to the scratch for the next race. There were 
thirty-two entries in the mile open at Erie, Pa., 
July 19, and, just at the quarter, when everybody 
was doing his best, a rider fell and exactly nine- 
teen more went down over him ina bunch. Re- 
sult: one shoulder and one thumb dislocated, a 
few scratches, a few broken wheels. Lucky? 
Exactly. A cyclist for luck, every time. 








Courtesy E. C. Stearns & Co. 


“Sons of the Flowery Kingdom, pause, 
And say what urgent need 

Exists for this remarkable 
Display of utmost speed ? 

Your nether garments, all unclamped 
By guarding band, would seem 

To flutter perilously near 
The pedals whirring gleam; 

To drag those pendant cues must cause 
Acute cerebral pain ; 

Come, tell the need 9f all this haste, 
Or from such haste refrain.” 


St. Louis, Mo. 


A backward glance of almond eyes 
Bespeaking direst grief; 

A glimpse of pensive features, hued 
Like autumn’s falling leaf; 

A play of childlike, beardless lips, 
And then, with plaintive drone, 

Comes the reply, inflectionless, 
In dreary monotone: 

“No talkee now—no time hab got; 
You allee samee know 

Bad Melicans say, allee time: 
‘John Chinaman mus’ go!’” 


DwiGcHTt SYLVESTER. 
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A RHAPSODY. 


You may sing of the eagle’s soaring flight 
And the field lark’s blithesome trill ; 
Of the owl that hoots in the darkling night, 
Or the plaintive whip-poor-will; 
But, whether the day be foul or fair 
Or the moon be dark or full, 
Oh, give me the “ Blue Rock,” splitting the air 
To the music of “‘ Ready—Pull!”’ 
The blue jay’s plumage, against the white 
Of a wintry mountain’s breast, 
Ne’er boasted a hue more azure bright 
Than the target I love the best. 
And I close my gun with a merry snap, 
And my heart with joy is full, 
When the Blue Rock curves from the springing trap 
To the music of “‘Ready—Pull!” 
St. Louis, Mo. E. F. GARNETT. 
ee ee ee ee 
MOSSBACK IS RIGHT. 

In the past fifteen years I have read hundreds 
of articles on the choice of rifles. Most of these 
seem to have been written by men who had just 
bought new guns, and were so happy that they 
had to tell about it. The new gun is always per- 
fect. Ihave bought new rifles myself—have ef- 
fervesced—have seen my illusion fade away—have 
chased off after another. So it is with brotherly 
sympathy that I rejoice with him who has bought 
anew gun—and solemnly warn all beginners to 
steer clear of him. It is not safe to talk much 
about a new rifle until it has passed through the 
measles, mumps, and whooping-cough, and has cut 
its second teeth. 

To the outsider it may seem strange that rifle- 
men disagree so much about their weapons. Yet 
one need not be a rifleman to understand this. He 
need only be acrank, anda philosopher. A crank 
is a man who seeks perfection in an imperfect world. 
Every veteran crank is something of a philosopher. 
A crank will appreciate the passion for perfection 
which vexes the rifleman’s soul. A philosopher 
knows that everything in this world, whether 
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man or machine, is a compromise between quali- 
ties which antagonise and contradict each other, 
and that none of these qualities can be developed 
except at the expense of the others. The gallery 
shooter wants extreme accuracy at short range with 
cheap and noiseless ammunition. He gets it at 
the expense of nearly every other quality that is 
valuable in a gun. The big game hunter wants a 
light but powerful weapon which will rain bullets 
like a Gatling. He can have it but he pays dearly 


for the combination—more, much more, than some 
of us think it is worth. And so it goes through the 
whole catalogue of shooters who specialize—short 


range cranks and long range cranks,schuetzen and 
standard American, big game and little game, 
muzzle rest and machine rest, military and teles- 
cope—each sacrificing one quality to perfect an- 
other. 

And yet, when all is said and done, the truth 
remains as plain as a pikestaff that there is one 
object in rifle shooting to which all others should 
be subordinate. That object is to hit the mark. 
Of what avail are penetration and smashing power 
if you miss? What do you gain by reducing the 
weight of your rifle if then you cannot hold it 
steadily? What is the use of rapid fire if you score 
less kills thereby than with a single-shot rifle of 
the same weight? It seems to me that the recent 
crop of light repeaters of great power has sprung 
up from seed planted by shot-gun shooters who do 
not understand the rifle. The object seems to be 
to furnish a gun which will please the gunner by 
its lightness and balance, which will rain bullets, 
and thus enable any booby to hit something once 
in a while by sheer luck. The expert rifleman 
never trusts to luck. He wants a weapon which 
can be held and let off so surely that there is no 
chance about the result. Consequently he sticks 
to the heavy barrel and light trigger of the old 
backwoodsmen, who seldom dared miss. Any 
rifleman worthy the name places most dependence 
upon the first shot. 





RIFLE AND TRAP. 


The fruit of my experience in all branches of rifle 
shooting (the most valuable of which is experience 
in being shot) may be summed up in one sentence: 

I would rather be missed by a cannon than be hit by 
a flobert. 

The beginner who sits down and ponders on 
that sentence before buying his first rifle will save 
himself some money and much chagrin. 

I have seen so many greenhorns buy feather- 
weight repeaters of the .50-110 class that I am con- 
strained to preach a little on the following text: 

Anything that interferes with aceuracy of fire is a 
mistake. 

Men and brethren, my text applies to all kinds 
of rifle shooting. It does not mean merely that 
you should take pains to get accurate weapons. 
A pocket rifle with ten inch barrel may be accu- 
rate; but no man can shoot straight with it, ex- 
cept from a rest. The text means that you should 
get an arm with which you can shoot straight. It 
must be a rifle which you can hold steadily and 
let off truly. No virtues will atone for wabbling, 
yanking, and flinching. Not one beginner in fifty 
can shoot a .45-70 without flinching; not one in 
ten can learn to hold a light barrel steadily or 
draw a stiff trigger without yanking. You cannot 
learn anything about rifle shooting until you over- 
come these faults, and this you can do far easier 


with a moderate charge, fairly heavy barrel, and 
light trigger. Even after long practice there arefew 
men who can shoot decently with a Springfield, 


a Krag-Jérgensen or a .45-90 repeater. I have 
watched old soldiers at target practice by the hour. 
As a rule they are poor shots. I have watched 
the militia till I was sick of it. I have seen old 
hunters who were successful by their skill in wood- 
craft, but could hardly hit a cow on the trot. Such 
men are poor advisers. Do not judge the skill of 
the regulars or militia by their team shooting, for 
only exceptional men are picked for such work ; 
but judge them by company and regimental aver- 
ages; then you will see what their shooting 
amounts to. 

No, get a rifle which you can shoot straight, 
even though it be only a .22 or a .25. Target 
your rifle with extreme care, from a rest, over 
measured distances, until you know to a moral 
certainty just what it can do and what it cannot 
do. Then practice long and faithfully in off-hand 
shooting at various known distances, unknown 
distances, and at mdving objects. Most wild shots 
are due to flinching. You will never amount toa 
hill of beans as a rifleman until you overcome 
flinching. 

I indorse Mr. Mayer’s article in the July issue. 
He knows what he is talking about. 

St. Louis, Missouri. HorAcE KEPHART. 
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THREE-BARREL GUNS. 


There is no gun that will be found to fill every 
requirement of a hunter’s arm, but I think the 
three-barrel gun described by Fred S. McIlheny in 
the July issue of Sports AFIELD is about as near 
perfect as a gun can be made. However, I would 
select for the rifle barrel a .32 calibre instead of a 
.25, for the reason that the shells in the smaller 
calibre are more likely to stick, and the barrel of 
the .25 is not so easily cleaned. A wooden rod 
that will go in a .25 calibre barrel is pretty frail 
and I would never allow a metal rod in a rifle of 
mine. 

It is difficult to find a good cartridge among 
those of .32 calibre. I could find none that suited 
me, and so fixed one up to suit myself. I hada 
set of Ideal reloading tools for the .32 extra long 
cartridge, using a bullet smaller where it fits in 
in the shell than the calibre of the bore; and I 
carried them to a gunsmith and had him cut the 
mold to a uniform size the entire bearing length 
of the bullet. This gave me a round-pointed bul- 
let of 108 grains which could be used in a Win- 
chester .32-20 shell with two grains more of pow- 
der than the regulation charge. Then I had a .32 
Winchester chambering tool cut into the loading 
chamber, and my loading tool was complete and I 
had a cartridge that suited me. I use DaPont’s 
No. 1 Smokeless rifle powder and pure lead bullets 
and the rifle shoots well, has good penetration, 
holds up pertectly to 100 yards, and will do good 
work at three times that distance. In the shot 
barrels, which are 16-gauge, I use Hazards’s 
Smokeless and {-oz. of shot. I have also a mold 
for round balls, running eighteen to the pound, 
for use in the shot barrels if a chance at big game 
is expected. I find that they shoot very well up 
to 150 yards. I have had no opportunity to try 
them on big game, but they will tear a stump or 
tree fearfully. I have shot deer with a .45-90 
and am satisfied this solid round ball would stop 
a deer quicker than the cartridge mentioned. 

My gun has twenty-seven-inch barrels and 
weighs an ounce short of seven pounds. I have 
owned and used heavy 10 and 12-gauge guns, and 
they were good ones, too, but this little 16-gauge 
will kill as far as any of them. Our hunting here 
is mostly after ruffed grouse—a bird that generally 
frequents the roughest places to be found. When 
hunting over difficult ground I can easily carry 
this gun by the grip in one hand, leaving the other 
free for use in climbing; and when carried in both 
hands, at *‘ ready,’’ it doesn’t make my arms ache. 
Twenty or thirty shells in my pockets do not weigh 
me down as the old ones did. I can kill more 
game with my light gun than with a heavier one. 
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It is just as good in the open and, as I can swing 
it so much quicker, it is better for snap shooting 
where I can only catch a glimpse of a brown streak 
going through the leaves. 

I am sorry the Hunter Arms Co. threw up the 
manufacture of the old Baker three-barrel, for I 
think they were the best guns ever made. I tried 
to get the company to make me one of them, but 
they declined ; so I ordered a gun of the same 
type from a local gun maker. D. Kirkwood of 
Boston, Mass., makes a three-barrel that I think 
should be very fine; but his price was too much 
for my pocket. His cheapest grade costs $100. 

After what I have said of light guns, I expect 
some reader will think that I am a weak little 
thing unable to carry a heavy gun. To such I 
will say that I can carry them; but what is the 
use? I have struck some good walkers in my time, 
bat none of them, after a hard day’s hunt, ever 
had to look back over their shoulders on the way 
home to see if I was coming. If any of Sports 
AFIELD’s readers think they can ‘‘do’’ me on a 
hard day’s hunt (marksmanship excepted) I would 
say to them: Come on and try. I'll treat you 
the best my meager salary will allow, whether 
you come out ahead or not; and after we get back 
we will have supper and then sit down, smoke a 
few cigars, and talk about hunting, guns, dogs, and 
other subjects of interest ; probably ending with a 
discussion of game protection, for I am getting to 
be quite a crank on that subject. I am beginning 
to think that the only way to solve the game pro- 
tection problem is to limit the amourt of game 
allowed each shooter. I am not a market shooter, 
but I have more respect for those who hunt for 
profit than for the rich sportsmen who shoots more 
than a reasonable amount of game for the mere 
sake of killing. Let us have a law limiting the 
amount of game killed by, or held in the possession 
of, any one man, to one deer; or ten ducks, geese 
or grouse; or twenty snipe, woodcock, or quail. 
Such a law will put an end to market shooting and 
also serve as a check upon the game hog. If the 
several States own their game and can legally 
declare close seasons, they can as easily say to 
each individual citizen: ‘We will give you just 
so much game at a time, and when you have se- 
cured that amount you must not kill any more 
till that is used up, nor transport game anywhere 
unless you carry it yourself. 

Smyrna, N. Y. E. S. BILLINGs. 

a a eee 

I notice a communication in the July Sports 
AFIELD, from Fred McIlheny of Colorado, Texas, 
n which he asks some questions regarding three- 
barrel guns. [I bought a three-barsel Baker when 
hat gun was first placed on the market, paying 
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$125 for it. It had thirty inch barrels—10 gauge 
shot and .44-50 rifle—and weighed 10} pounds 
I was so pleased with its work in the field that I 
had much to say about it in sportsmen’s journals. 
Very many persons wrote to me regarding the gun, 
and quite a large number of them bought Bakers. 
While a splendid shooter, the Baker was clumsy 
and lacked finish and style, no matter how great 
the cost. When L. C. Smith got the management 
of the Baker factory he saw more money in his 
new gun—the ‘‘L. C. Smith’’—and did not en- 
courage trade in Bakers. I think the heavy hand- 
ling of the three-barrel Baker, together with its 
unseemly appearance and high price, had most to 
do with keeping it in the background; yet the 
failure of Mr. Smith to push it had considerable 
influence also. 

If Mr. McIlheny will write Louis Jordan, 71 East 
Randolph St., Chicago, he will find out that he 
can get any kind of three-barrel gun that he wants. 
Mr. Jordan does not keep these guns in stock, but 
makes them to order. And I am glad to say that 
when an order is placed with him, he fills it to 
perfection. I have a three-barrel made by him, 
and it is exactly what I ordered. The balance 
and fit are perfect, and the finish of the gun makes 
it a real work of art. The barrels are of Krupp’s 
Special Fluid Steel ; and the gun weighs just un- 
der nine pounds. It could have been made lighter, 
but I did not wish it. Barrels, 32 inches; the 
right, a cylinder, the left, choked. ‘The Jordan 
three-barrel is hammerless, using the Anson & 
Deeley cocking device. The rifle is cocked by a 
small and conveniently placed lever by the trigger 
guard, and is fired by the left trigger. The safety 
is perfect in its workings. As to shooting quali- 
ties, nothing is lacking. My shot barrels are 12- 
gauge and they never disappoint me. The rifle is 
.38-55. I do not expect ever to see a more accu- 
rate shooter, and I shall be glad to tell any brother 
sportsman what I know about the Jordan three- 
barrel gun. Rev. GEo. W. BAINEs. 

Cleburne, Texas. 
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A match at 100 live birds each was shot at 
National Park, Milwaukee, July 3, between Dr. 
W. F. Carverand Dr. Williamson. The last named 
gentleman shot at twenty-eight yards rise ; Carver 
at thirty-two. Williamson won by a score of 92 
to 91. 
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The South Dakota Sportsmen’s Association held 
its annual tournament at Fargo, June 16-17. The 
attendance was good and championship events in 
particular were fought to a finish. The State 
championship gold badge was won by C. E. Robbins, 
of Fargo. 





RIFLE AND TRAP. 


EXPRESS BULLETS. 


The evident determination of our own 
and foreign governments to arm their troops 
with rifles of small calibre and great range 
and penetration, has seemingly mislead 
many sportsmen into the belief that a simi- 
lar type of arm must be better than all 
others for hunting purposes ; but, for my- 
self, I would prefer a rifle built on alto- 
gether different lines. I have hunted big 
game all my life and have owned about as 
many different rifles as any man not a pro- 
fessional dealer in firearms, but I have 
never yet been able to secure what I might 
term an ideal rifle for game shooting in tim- 
bered countries. For use in the mountains 
or on the prairies I presume there is an oc- 
casional need of a weapon that can be re- 
lied upon for good work at 300 or 400 
yards, but there are so few hunters who can 
hit the size of a deer at such a distance that 
it might be better if there was no bare 
possibility of success to incite them to the 
attempt. In the woods, where there is any 
undergrowth whatever, the hunter who can- 
not get within 100 yards of his deer before 
being discovered had better drop back into 
the pot-shooters’ class and hire some Afri- 
can with his hound and mule to run the 
game over him. 

For every deer killed at more than 100 yards 
distance there are a dozen missed or wounded. I 
suppose I might say a hundred and still be on the 
safe side. A great many hunters will be disin- 
clined to agree with me in this statement, for the 
majority of them have killed deer at unmeasured 
distances and have told the story of their achieve- 
ments in theirown way. Even fifty yards looks 
to be a long distance in the woods, and the most 
experienced of hunters are quite excusable in 
making wild guesses when under the excitement 
of a brilliant ‘‘kill.’”’ But facts and figures will 
back me up in the assertion just made, and I in- 
troduceit here as proof that there isn’t a rifle on the 
market, of .32 calibre or over, that fails to shoot 
far enough or furnish sufficient penetration for 
deer shooting. If ninety per cent. of them all are 
practically worthless for such a purpose it is be- 
cause they are lacking in what I might term 
‘*killing power.”? Either they are too small in 
calibre, or the bullet! used is too hard, or too long 
in comparison to its diameter, to mushroom in 
flesh and give the effect of a large calibre bullet 
in laceration of animal tissues and life-destroying 
shock. The “express’’ principle, adopted by 
English cartridge-builders, which supplies a heavy 
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Mliuse the SMITHEWE'S SON, 
**-REVOLVERS:: 


“PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT,” 


But practice with a Revolver y 
that is perfect y 


SMITH & WESSON, 


Wena 


1 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


Send for Catalogue of 12 different styles. 
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powder charge with a short, soft, and usually an 
explosive, hollow or split-pointed bullet, has not 
been given in this country the recognition its 


merits deserve. Express bullets are exactly the 
thing for all hunting in wooded regions. They 
are as accurate as any at short range and conse- 
quently as good as ‘any for all legitimate hunting. 
They are not liable to spread death and destruc- 
tion for a mile or so beyond the animal or object 
shot at and missed—for the best of marksmen are 
not always sure of their aim ; and when an express 
bullet finds the target for which it is intended, 
there is no occasion for the further expenditure of 
ammunition. That is why I wish to endorse them 
as being worthy of a trial by my brother sports- 
men, who can, advantageously to themselves, do a 
little experimenting along the line suggested by 
the above remarks. J. B. GRANT. 
Dade City Florida. 


— 
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Home Avenue Railroad to be run by the C, H. & D. 


The Home Avenue Railroad, running between Dayton 
Union Depot and the Soldiers’ Home will hereafter be 
run by the C. H. & D. Ry. Company, so that excursion 
parties can be taken into the grounds of the Home, with- 
out change of cars. Full information on application to 
agents of the C, H. & D. Ry. 
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NOTES. 


Rollo Heikes, the present holder of the American 
E. C. championship cup, has received and accepted 
a challenge from Fred Gilbert. The match will 
be shct off at Fairview Park, Dayton, O., July 31. 
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The latest in the way of a high power, black 
powder cartridge for small game shooting is a 
straight .22 calibre shell, loaded with fifteen grains 
of powder and a sixty-grain bullet. The J. Stev- 
ens Arms & Tool Co. of New Haven, Conn., 
worked up the cartridge from a model submitted 
by a marksman of experimental turn, and it proved 
upon trial an unqualified success, making fairly 
good targets even at 200 yards without the bullets 
showing any inclination to tip. Stevens barrels 
can now be furnished for this cartridge to order. 
The ammunition is manufactured by the U. M.C. 
Co., and reloading tools, for either flat or sharp 
pointed bullets, can be supplied by the Ideal 
Mfg. Co. 
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The third annual tournament of the Soo Gun 
Club of Sioux City, Ia. was held June 8, 9 and 10, 
and the policy adopted by this club of barring 
experts from competition induced a large attend- 
ance from all over Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota and 
Dakota. More than a hundred shooters took part 
in the first and second days’ events, and something 
over half that number liked the sport so well that 
they held on for a day longer. T. H. Keller, of 
the King’s Smokeless Powder Co., was the only 
manufacturers’ representative at the tournament. 
He shot in all events, but for the price of the birds 
only. A great deal of interest was excited by the 
really fine shooting done by Mrs. Day of Duluth, 
whose photograph in hunting costume was given 
in our April issue. She shot, with her husband, 
Dr. D. H. Day, through the entire program for the 
three days; her scores averaging well up among 
the best that were made. 

SS eee 

The bullet-proof cloth invented by Cassimer 
Zeglen of the Catholic Order of the Resurrectionists, 
has been given thorough practical tests during the 
past two months in this city, which is the home of 
the inventor. On several occasions shots from the 
most powerful of modern revolvers have been fired 
at cadavers and living animals protected by the fab- 
ric. On the tenth of July the invention was given 
its most severe test when Zeglen himself donned the 
shield and stood up before a revolver held by 
Lieutenant Sarnecki of the Austrian army, only 
ten paces away. Several shots were fired, the 
bullets hardly entering the cloth, while a later 
examination proved that Zegler’s breast showed 
no abrasions whatever from the tremendous im- 
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pact. The inventor says that the secret of his 
bullet-proof fabric lies in the method of shrinking 
the cloth fibre. He proposes testing the shield 
later on with a Krag-Jdérgenson rifle, and will 
afterwards sail for Europe to sell the invention to 
the German government. 
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While rifle tournaments are not of such frequent 
occurence as those participated in by the adher- 
ents of the choke-bore, representative marksmen 
from ‘‘all over’’—to briefly express it—will now 
and then get together for the purpose of competitive 
trials, and on such occasions the amount of shoot- 
ing done is truly remarkable. The festival of the 
Central Schuetzen-Bund, held at Joliet, Ill., was 
continued throughout four days and will long be 
remembered as the most interesting rifle event 
that has been held in the Mississippi Valley. 
There were prizes awarded to 147 contestants on 
the honor target, which goes to show that the 
riflemen were out in force. The several other 
contests on the king, people’s, man, Stich and Kehr 
targets were quite as liberally entered. There 
were prizes galore in good hard cash—prizes for 
best scores, for best center shots, for best series of 
shots on three tickets, for first and last center shots 
in the morning and evening of each day ; prizes 
for everybody, providing they knew how to shoot 
and were willing and able to prove it. Conse- 
quently, the bundes-fest turned out a success and 
all the riflemen are happy. 

SS 
He Likes the Magazine, 


Editor Sports Afield :—I am a regular reader of . 
Sports AFIELD and consider it one of the most 
sensible and best magazines I take. I have had 
my files of your publication bound for the past 
three years and hope to continue to do so. I find 
the magazine moral and instructive—a delightful 
work in every way. W. R. WARREN. 

Ottumwa, Iowa. County Treasurer. 

iccoce eee See ees 
How’s This? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for any case of 
Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, Ohio. 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for 
the past 15 years and believe him perfectly honorable in 
all business transactions and financially able to carry out 
any obligations made by his firm. 

West & Travux, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 
WALDING, KINNAN & Marvin, Wholesale Druggists 

Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting di- 
rectly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testimoni- 
als free. Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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**My Friend:-- 


Just wait ’til you see my BRISTOL STEEL FISHING ROD: You may keep 
your wooden rods—and have mine too—for with a couple or three “BRISTOLS” 
I am fixed to tackle anything that swims, and when the season closes, I don’t 
have a bundle of splinters to patch up and call a “rod,” neither do I sit up nights{jtrying to 
get the “set” out of the whole parts. I have a rod just exactly as good jafter the fishing *cam- 
paign as before it.” 

BRISTOL STEEL FISHING RODS are made by the Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol,;Conn., who 
will be happy to mail you their Catalogue “‘H”’ on request. 


The HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Conn. 


BOCOU0O48 24884884 


THe AUTOMATIC REEL | ‘224s hem at as tant ower 
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FINGER DOES IT. “<= 
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It will wind up the line 
a hundred times as fast 
as any other reel in the 
world. It will wind up the 
line slowly. No fish can 
ever gets lack line with it. 
It will save more fish than 
any other reel. Manipu- 
lated entirely by the hand 4 
that holds the rod. SEND us 
FOR CATALOGUE. The only reliable bicycle lamp made. Weight 15 oz. 


ae & EME, For sale a tee eae the 
p Rochester, N.Y. | THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO., Chicago, Ills. 


Do you keen a OG 9 nezeuke=» CHICKENS? 


Send for free Send for free pamphlet 
pamphlet on feeding, on feeding, treatment, 
treatment, etc., and ‘ etc., and catalogue of 
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tenant 


Will not blow or j:-It out. 
‘winujwn 
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catalogue of foods, etc. foods, etc 


7. to SPRATT’S PATENT Lta To SPRATT’S PATENT uta. 
239 E. 66th St., New York. reoonspratt’sPatent 239 E. 66th St., New York. 


Dog and Poultry SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED, 
239 East Fifty-Sixth St., 


as . 
Supplies. ... NEW YORK CITY 
San Francisco Branch: 1320 Valencia St. 





Merit Makes it Famous! 
If you have a bird dog you ueed a copy of 


‘The Amateur “Trainer. 


A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, guide in the art of training, handling and the correcting 
of faults of the bird dog subservient to the gun afield. It is acknowledged by authorities and amateurs 
alike to be the most practical book on the subject now on the market. The author, Ed F, Haberlein, 
is a practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his system ranks high among trainers. 

‘The Third Edition is now ready. Revised and enlarged. Illustrated with portraits of the author 
and fifteen typical bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. Finely bound in cloth, $1.50: Sent on 
receipt of price by ' 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. Chicago Hs: 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘Sports Afield.” 
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GIVE THE BLUE JAY A REST. 
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Of late there has been published in various peri- 
odicals, quite a number of articles, condemning 
the blue jay as a murderer, thief and all-around 
rascal. I rise to speak a word in favor of the 
bird. 

It is quite evident that the authors of these 
abusive articles know very little of bird-ways 
in general and the habits of the blue jay in partic- 
ular. That the blue jay does occasionally eat the 
eggs of other birds, cannot be denied ; but this is 
by no means a regular habit, and then: Is he the 
only rascal? Well, I should say not. 

The crow, the purple grackle, the white-ruamped 
shrike, the handsome red-headed woodpecker, the 
detestable English sparrow and the sharp-shinned 
hawk all do the same thing. I have caught all 
of these birds in the act of destroying the eggs of 
other birds, but I am sure it is not a common trait 
with any of them. It is only occasionally that 
they are guilty of such shamefal deeds. Itisa 
very common thing to find blue jays, cat-birds, 
grackles, orioles, threshers, cardinals and many 
other birds nesting in the immediate vicinity of 
each other. 

Last spring I found a blue jay, a robin and a 
purple grackle all nesting in the same tree at the 
same time; while not fifty feet away was the nest 
of acat-bird and an oriole. These nests were in 
trees in my yard and I know that each of these 
birds hatched and reared its young without mo- 
lestation from the blue jay or any other bird. This 
bit of life and harmony has been acted out year 
after year, aud it is not the only incident I have 
known of. I could cite many more. As to the 
blue jay’s pugnacity, he is simply all ‘‘ bluff.’’ 
I have often seen him put to flight by birds smaller 
than himself. The blue jay is a handsome, inter- 
esting bird, and fally pays for what fruit he eats 
by the large number of injurious insects he de- 
stroys. A little investigation will show that he 
does not deserve half the abuse heaped upon him. 
Yet there are writers who would have us believe 
that the blue jay is working the extinction of all 
other birds. For the sake of common justice, give 
the blue jay a rest. Morris RICE. 

Kinloch Missouri. 

a a 
A GOOD SUGGESTION. 


Which All Anglers, Campers and Outd 
Generally will do well to Heed. 


If you intend to fish or hunt in Colorado it will not 
cost you any more to buy your outfit from H. M. Bost- 
wick, 1225 16th street, Denver, than it will to buy it East. 
Besides, you can get from him just what is needed for 
fishing in Colorado waters or hunting in Colorado moun- 
ains, and he can give you a good many suggestions as 
to where and how to go. 
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AFIELD. 
What Mrs, David H. Day, (“Duchess”) says: 


“T have shot all kinds of pow- 
der and shells, for my husband is 
constantly on the lookout for the 
ever-sought-for “‘ best load.”” He 
brought home one day a few boxes 
of Peters’ New Victor Shells 
loaded with King’s Smokeless 
powder and we took them out 
and tried them atthe trap. I was 
simply astonished at their mar- 
vellous quickness and the won- 
derful pattern they must make to 

grind up the birds so thoroughly. As long as wecan buy 
these shells I shall certainly shoot them, for they have 
improved my score nearly twenty per cent., and at our 
last shoot my husband broke 96 per cent. of his birds, 
shooting at 50 birds, unknown angles. Wishing you 
every success with your splendid ammunition, I remain— 
Very sincerely yours, 
“Mrs. David H. Day.” 


PETERS NEW VICTOR SHELLS 


Loaded with KING'S SMOKELESS, 


will please every shooter as they have the 
“Duchess.” Ask your dealer 


to order for you. 


The PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 


Cor. Third and Main St., 
Cincinnati, O. 
The trade supplied by 
Hibbard Spencer Bartlett & Co. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
And Jobbers Everywhere. * 








Upper Geyser Basin Yellowstone Park. 


“The Upper Basin really comprises three detached 
areas. Biscuit Basin is the first one to be seen by the 
tourist. The name is given from the number of geyserite 
nodules fouod, of about the size and shape of biscuits. 
There is much of this basin lying alongside the road and 
it has many beautiful pools. Following this is the Upper 
Basin proper, and then over on Iron Creek, just beyond, 
is the third one, In the main basin all the principal 
geysers, Old Faithful, Bee Hive, Castle, Grand, Lion and 
others, are located. In the third division are Black Sand 
Basin, Sunset Lake—an exquisite pool—Cliff Spring, 
Emerald Pool, the Three Sisters, and others. The better 
and easier way to see these is to take the tourist wagon 
after lunch, which makes the tour of the basin,” 

For six cents sent to CHas. 8. Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
Northern Pacific Railway St. Paul, Minn., you can secure 
* Wonderland 97,”"—from which this extract was taken— 
° —- book that describes Yellowstone Park at 

ength. 
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Reduction in Ten Ride Ticket Rates. 


The passenger representatives of the Cincinnati lines 
held a meeting on July 2nd at the Grand Hotel, cincin 
nati,and decided to take decisive action to meet the in- 
roads of the electric lines. A resolution was 
taking effect July 5th., reducing their local rates where- 
ever they come in competition with the electric lines, 
cutting tne rates down to the rates in effect via the so- 
called interurban lines and agreed unanimous y that. 
those reductions would be followed wherever electric com- 
petition was felt. The action of these lines in reducing 
their rates, quickening their schedules and increasing 
suburban train service will have a tendancy to their 
makethe investment in bonds of so-called interurban 
roads a very dangerous proposition, as the steam railroads 
feel that they can afford to ca this business if necess- 
ary at even less than the coast of handling the passengers, 
evening up on the freigat business to and from these 
Suburban towns. 
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and CIVIL ENGINEERS 
The best for rough wear in all weather, 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH SAMPLES 
OF CORDUROY, MACKINTOSH, 


H. J. Upthegrove 
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SPORTSMEN’S 


Clothing 


CANVAS, 
FLANNELS, ETC SHOWING 
QUALITIES and SHADE 3 


H. J. UPTHEGROVE, vaicieeians Ind. 


Mention Sports AFIELD. 
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Fellow Sportsman : 


We fish and shoot with as much enthusiasm 
as you do; we are ardent bicyclists, and also love 
our dogs. In fact, our hobbies are identical with 
yours. Cannot we become acquainted? Our 
business is publishing—publishing a magazine 
called Gameland. GAMELAND is similar to Sports 
Afield. If you like Sports Afield, you will like 
GAMELAND. Send to us for a free sample copy, 
or pay your newsdealer ten cents forone. GAME- 
LAND is published monthly, and we charge $1 per 
year for it. It is edited by Ralph W. Ashcroft. 


ee Galeland Pablishing Fae ie se 
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For Easy Rowing Use 
THE **Q K” 
BALL 
BEARING 4 
ROWLOCK 


For sale by all dealere. 


F. R. EDWARDS, Manufacturer, 


P. O. Bow 308, Buffalo, N.Y. 
BVO0008 08 





OR SA LE—THOROUGHBRED POINTERS, 
whelped April 20. Sire, imported ‘“‘ Dogwood,” one 

of the finest dogs in America. Dams, either ‘‘ Dottie” by 
“King Don” and “ Winning Sensation,” or ‘“ Nat’’ 
(owned by W. I. Reynolds, Pipestone, Minn.) Easily- 
trained for field work. Dogwood will serve at stud. For 


prices, etc., address, EDGAR P. SAWYER, Waldwic 
Kennels, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 3m-7-98 


You will want this! 
King’s 
Semi - Smokeless 


The Newly Discovered Powder, 


A fortunate combination of all the best qualities 
of black powder with the best qualities of nitro 
powder. High velocity with low bursting strain, 
little smoke, no offensive odor. Wonderfully 
clean. Requires no extra shell or primer. 


It excels anything yet discovered 
for rifles and pistols, 


With a muzzle velocity of nearly 1,700 feet, it 
does not strip an ordinary bullet. 


Send for circular and ask your dealer to order 
it and try it in your shells. 


For sale by Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago. 
A. L. Peters, General Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE KING POWDER CO. 


Cor. Third and Main Sts. CINCINNATI, 0. 
Pacific Field «© eo e 


A Weekly Journal Devoted 
to the Interests of all 
Out-door Sports Year 
Gives all the news of the West. Largest circulation on. 
the Coast. Send for Sample. 


PACIFIC FIELD, 


118 E. Second Street, 
Los Angeles, California 





Fifty 
Cents a 





SPORTS 
PERSONAL MENTION. 


Otto B. Sonsthagen, an enthusiastic wielder of 
the single tube, whose home wharf is Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin, recently told a Sports AFIELD man 
that his favorite as a big-game ‘‘ quieter” is the 
Savage .303-30 expanding (soft-nose bullet)—add- 
ing that it makes as large a hole as three of the 
ordinary .45-60’s. 
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* * 

Our clever newspaper friend, Charles E. Reed 
of Elmwood, Illinois, returning from five weeks of 
‘“‘pleasuring”’ in the South and at the Tennessee 
Centennial, writes: ‘‘Have had much good fish- 
ing this season, especially in Old Kentucky—down 
Frankfort way and thereabouts. That’s a delight- 
ful steamboat trip from Memphis to St. Louis. 
Thence up the Illinois to Peoria, stopping at 
Quiver Lake (Havana, Illinois), where I found 
bass fishing extra good, with large catches the or- 
der of the day.’’ 

* ” * 

Our valued friend and contributor, Frank M. 
Schele-Bissinger of Green Bay, Wis., who fills the 
somewhat difficult position of special game warden 
with the entire State as his field of usefulness, 
writes us of his departure for the wilderness along 
the Michigan State Line, where he will endeavor 
to prevent the present wholesale slaughter of deer 
by the Indians. The task he has set for himself 
would seem to resemble, in size and difficulty of 
accomplishment, the typical “Government con- 
tract” so often mentioned in a comparative way ; 
but the right man has taken it in hand, and he 
will probably evolve some plan for convincing the 
noble red men of the error of their ways. 

x *% 

Horace Kephart, whose interesting article on 
hunting rifles will be found in the “‘ Rifle and 
Trap’’ department, is the librarian of the St. Louis 
Mercantile Library, but does not allow the duties 
of his office to wholly prevent the pursuit of his 
favorite sport, which is practice with the grooved 
barrel. His papers on ‘‘ The Rifle in the Revolu- 
tion,” which primarily appeared in Shooting and 
Fishing and are now being revised by the author 
preparatory to publication in book form, give in 
a condensed form the result of continued and 
painstaking research in the thousands of volumes 
relating to the early history of our country ; and 
contain a vast amount of information heretofore 
unavailable to the general reader. Mr. Kephart 
shoots quite as well as he writes. His standing is 
well to the front among the best marksmen of the 
Missouri Rifle and Pistol Club and his annual 
outings in the hunting grounds of the Southwest 
have given him a good share of practical knowl- 
edge of the use of the rifle in the woods. 


AFIELD. 


For Big Game 


We can recommend our 30-CALIBRE rifle 
in every particular. It cannot be surpassed in 
ACCURACY, giving targets which are equal to 
those of the finest and most accurate black 
powder cartridges. This cartridge is loaded with 


32 Grains of Military 


Smokeless Powder 
giving the bullet a 
velocity of 2000 

feet per 


With the soft pointed 

bullet you can use this 

great energy perfectly. - - - - 

Our New Catalogue is a real Encyclopedia. 
Full information regarding rifles, ammunition 


and their uses. No charge, but stamps will pay 
postage. 


The MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








In all the grand old Badger State, Sports 
AFIELD has no better friend than Game Warden 
Frank Kaufman of Two Rivers. With the help 
of the two Hamiltons (good sportsmen both) and 
other leading outdoor enthusiasts of that favored 
region, Mr. Kaufman has gradually built up a 
well-stocked, most interesting game preserve. He 
has also—and this iseven better—built up through- 
out the countryside for twenty miles roundabout 
a spirit of chivalric sportsmanship. Out that-a- 
way the farmer’s boy watches the ‘‘ developing” 
covey of ruffed grouse and has a warm place in his 
heart for the mother bird as she scuttles furtively 
across the roadway. Instead of being covertly 
‘‘versus’’ the movement (as all too often obtains), 
the farmers have feelings of the very kindliest for 
the game preserve and its unpretentious promotors. 
The preserve proper is on a large peninsula, well 
wooded and watered, projecting out into Lake 
Michigan ; but, naturally, there is every year an 
increasing ‘‘overflow”’ of birds into the adjacent 
woods and grain fields on the main land. The 
club has had its most pronounced success in cross- 
ing the English and Mongolian varieties—the re- 
sult being a hardy, handsome pheasant with a 
well-developed faculty for keeping near the vicinity 
of the home ranche—(as distinguished from the 


pure English, who, according to Mr. Kaufman, is 
an inveterate ‘‘ traveller). 
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We devote all our energies to 
making the most perfect double- 
barrel shot guns possible for the 
money asked. If your dealer will 
not supply you with these guns 
write to us. Our Gun Quarterly 
(free) tells you all about our two 
hammerless guns and our 1897 model hammer gun for nitro powder. 

BAKFR GUN & FORGING CO., BATAVIA, N. Y. 


@BOtteeoeooeewvr-  — 


WOOD’S ALASKA ARMLET. 


Prevents Gnats and Insects from creeping up the 
sleeves. It is composed of light, airy material with 
elastic cord banding the hand and coat sleeve. It 
is also indispensable to the Apiarist, an auxiliary to 
Wood’s Head Net. 


FOR NITRO powpeR- 

















Price, per Pair, . . « « « » « 35 Cents. | 


RUSTIEST TACKLE OF TACKLEDOM 


Illustrated in a book of 136 5 


0 TAKE TRICKY TROUT, BASS, PICKEREL or TARPON. one to the “SONS OF IZAAK 


Penny in a postal brings it. Send for it NOW. 


Reuben Wood's Sons Co.’s Angling Depot, 


ON,” which means to those that have 
a love for fishing or would like to have. 


Syracuse, N. Y 





SOOO OOSSSS DOS SODOODSOSSSDEDS 


Foster & Co. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Art Taxidermy 








Game Heads, 
Fish Heads, 


Game Birds, 
and dead game panels to your order. 


Our chief taxidermist, Mr. A, B. Covert, 
has thirty years’ experience. 


We buy large game heads in the meat. 


and Modeling. 


e Write us for terms. 


C) 
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DO YOU WANT THEM? 


All for $1.00 
Kitchel’s Liniment—For 15 cents a quart. 


English Ointment—Removes wind puffs. Does 
- not blister. 


Sure Shot Heave Cure—It positively will cure. 


Excelsior Hoof Ointment—Keeps the hoofs moist 
and growthy. 

Two Minute Blister—For curbs, hard lumps, etc. 

See Jay Emm—Cures colic in 20 minutes. 

Slim Jim—Leg and body wash. 

Dr. Farr’s Condition Powders—Pronounced the 
best. 

I will send formulas to yrenese each of the above 
remedies with full and co: = ete directions for preparing 
and using them, to any address on receipt of $1.00, 


Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. Testimoni- 
als gladly furnished on application, 


J. B. HALL, Box 496, Fredericktown, Ohio. 





600 fc BIGYCLES & 


ro ee out. All mak 

W, 85 to 
HIGH CRADE 08 EW, 
fully guaranteed, $16 to $24. 
97 Models $20 to 830. Shipped 
anywhere on SRDTOvSE 


Special Ch 


ri 
b: heiping advertise us. 
I give one agent in each town FREE 
USE <aeee wheel to introduce them 3 
Write at once for our Special Offer. 


H. A. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Illinois. 








BRACE UP! 
Take a day off—go ame or shooting—or, 
if you can’t get away, read the accounts of the 
hunting = fishing trips of more fortunate 


“THE AMATEUR SPORTSMAN.” 
(Published monthly at one dollar per year.) 
P Each issue is full of interesting, instructive 
and practical articles on Hunting, Fishing, Camping, Canoeing, 
Natural History and the D andsomely a Send 25 
cents for three months’ trial su scription. 
THE AWATEUR SPORTSMAN, a oe Place, New York. 
TS 





In writingto advertisers|kindly mention“ Sports Afield.” 





SPORTS 
HERE AND THERE. 
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On July 1 the Pope Mfg. Co. of Hartford, Conn., re- 
duced the price of its 1897 Columbia wheels to $75, the 
1893 Columbia to $60, and the Hartford bicycles to $50, 
$40, and 330. * 

*  * 

The formulas for veterinary remedies supplied by J. B. 
Hall, Fredericktown, Uhio, ure endorsed by a great many 
horse owners who have given thorough trials in their 
stables. 

a * * 

Foster & Co., art taxidermists, Ann Arbor, Mich., have 
had many years of experience in the mounting of game, 
game heads and other trophies of the gun and reel, and 
have an enviable reputation for the class of work their 
establishment furnishes. Their advertisement will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 


* 
* * 


Sportsmen and others who spend a portion of their 
time on the water, will take an interest in investigating 
and proving to their own satisfaction the merits of the 
“O K”’ Ball Bearing Kow Lock, manufactured by F. R. 
Edwards,: Buffalo, N. Y., and advertised elsewhere in 
this issue. The intention of the device is to reduce the 
labor of rowing and it admirably serves the purpose 
intended. 

“ns 

The old and reliable dealers in anglers’ supplies, Reu- 
ben Wood's Sons’ Co, of Syracuse, N. Y., writes us that 
the demand for their Fishing Tackle Reference Book has 
entirely exhansted the edition for ’97. The mailing list 
for the '98 edition is now undergoing revision, and re- 
quests for copies should be sent in at an early day to 
insure attention as soon as the pamphlet is ready for 
mailing. 

x * % 

The Mead & Prentiss Company, Chicago, is the origi- 
nal house to sell reliable bicycles at low prices direct to 
the rider. They have built up a large business by thelr 
honorable dealings and have won the entire confidence 
of their customers. As is usually the case, they have 
many imitators who seek to share in the reflected light of 
the house which won its prestige by conceiving this pop- 
ular idea and carrying it out, but they simply ask the 
public to believe that the house which leads and controls 
the best sources of supply is the best to do business with. 


* 
* * 


Mr. George F. Wilcoxson has recently become a partner 
in the old established firm of Cushman & Denison. As 
j8 well-known, this firm is one of the oldest in the cyc- 
lingtrade. Established in 1883, they have made a special- 
ity of oilers, which they manufacture for, practically, the 
entire trade. Although their “ Perfect” and “ Star” oilers 
are staple articles, and have always been the acknowl. 
edged leade s in their lines they are still the subject of 
constant study and continual improvement. Mr. Wil- 
coxcon was formerly General Eastern Agent of the Mexi- 
can National Railroad, with headquarters in New York 
City. Heis an enthusiastic cyclist and an ardent believer 
in the merits of the “ Perfect Pocket Oiler.” His past 
record as a “‘hustier” is a guarantee that the oilers will 
continue to be well made, well advertised and well hand- 
led generally. Mr. Wilcoxson agrees with the old firm, 
that an oiler cannot be made to good: There will be no 
change in the firm name, nor in its policy, which will 
continue asin the past: ‘The best oilers possible at the 
best price possible.” 
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“Some Actual Catches” is the title of a folder lately 
issued by the passenger department of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway, and which ought to be in the 
hands of every ardent angler who loves good sport with 
the rod and reel and has neither time nor inclination to 
waste precious days (or even hours) in whipping barren 
waters. ‘“‘Some Actual Catches”’ tells of the lakes and 
streams of Wisconsin and the big, hard-fighting game 
fish they contain. More than this, it gives the names 
and addresses of people who went, saw, and caught ’em, 
as well as the number and weight of the finny beauties 
taken. The railroad people evidently argue that if Al. 
bert Zehner of Neenah, Wis., caught 106 white and black 
bass in Lake Winnebago in one day, and Steve Norton 
pulled eighteen pickerel out of Green Lake in one hour, 
there certainly must be other anglers anxious to equal 
their achievements and other fish to be had for the catch- 
ing. Send for a copy of the folder to W. B. Kniskern, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, III. 


* 
¥ * 


The great success attending the sale of their Model 
1893 repeating shot-gun has led the Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Co. to offer a new form of this gun, which, by 
reason of many changes and improvements made, will be 
known as the Model 1897. The old form of sliding fore- 
end, breech block, carrier block, hammer and trigger have 
been retained, but the frame has been altered to use a 234 
nch shell, and the fired shell is ejected from the side 
instead of from the top asin the former model. There 
is also a new lock, opening by recoil, or otherwise at the 
will of the operator, which permits more rapid firing and 
at the same time is perfectly safe. In case of a miss-fire, 
the gun can be opened by a slight forward motion of the 
slide handle before pulling back to retract the faulty car- 
tridge. The gun can also be opened when at full cock by 
first pressing a button upon the right handside. A mov- 
able cartridge is provided which completely covers the 
side opening in the frame at the moment when the cart- 
ridge is lifted from the magazine by the carrier block, thus 
preventing the possibility of the cartridge falling out 
when the gun is turned with the side down in loading. 
A longer stock with less drop has been put upon this gun, 
which the manufacturers believe will be found more gen- 
erally satisfactory than the short, crooked stock here- 
tofore used. 2 

Sportsmen who keep track of shooting events notice 
how rapidly the Peters New Victor Shells loaded with 
King’s Smokeless powder have come to the front. The 
manufacturers of these goods employ no experts to adver- 
tise them at the trap, but amateurs who have adopted 
them for use are securing a generous share of tourna- 
ment honors. Thechampionship at the Nebraska State 
Tournament, and the ‘“‘Texas Championship” at San 
Antonio, both fell to the users of the Peters shell, as 
have also some of the best events in the Atchison, Kan- 
sas City, and other Western shoots. In the Pennsylvania 
State Tournament the championship, the E. C. cup and 
the Parker Bros. prize were won, and the live-bird cham- 
pionship tied; and at recent tournaments at Grand 
Rapids and Detroit, Mich. nearly everything in sight was 
won with the New Victor loads. J. W. Bowman, secretary 
of the Stoves and Hardware Reporter Co., St. Louis, who 
usually does a little practice shooting Saturday after. 
noons with other gentlemen at DuPont Park, says that 
since adopting New Victor shells loaded with Kin,y’s 
Smokeless his average has jumped from 60 and 65 percent. 
to 80 per cent. and upward. Other amateurs send similar 
reports. The reason for this improvement in scores is 
found in the velocity of the load, making it practically 
unnecessury to calculate how far a bird should be led. 
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Amateur Photographers 


will find it to their interests to patronize the 


Chicago Photo Stock Go. 


38 East Randolph Street, CHICAGO 
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We sell EVERYTHING used in making 
Photographs, fill orders promptly, and. have 
well-posted and intelligent salesmen to wait on 
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< the trade and answer correspondence. We in- fe} 
= vite you to write us and assure you of > 
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: Dale Creek Bridge, near Sherman, Wyoming. OUR BEST ATTENTION. > 
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NEW ORLEANS 


86 MILES SHORTEST 


TO 
FLORIDA 
9 MILES SHORTEST 
NNATI AND THE NORT 
HEOULES EVER MADE 
UPERB TRAINS 
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American 1 Boat Building Co, sat" 


Knock-Down Boats, 
something new. We do 
the work, you nail 
together. Freight low, 
prices reasonable. Also 
completed Boats, Half- 
Raters, Knock - Abouts 
es) §=6and Canoes. Send stamp 
85x7 toot Launch Frame. for catalogue. 


3517-21 S. Second Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 


READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 
It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. Illinois Central R. R. 
Chicago, Il. 
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Like finding a Camerea.... 

If interested in rifles, read our Premium Offer 
on page 80. If interested in photography read 
this. Send us 10 subscribers ($12.00) and we will 
send you a Cyclone Camera, taking a picture 4x5 
inches—same size as Ogden Cafion picture on page 
441. Manufactured by the Western Camera Mfg. 
Co. Handsome Morocco leather case. Carries 
three double plate-holders. Has fine achromatic 
lens, safety shutter, etc. Takes plates and sup- 








plies of standard size. 


Sports AFIELD, Pontiac Bldg, Chicago, Ills. THE CYCLONE CAMERA. 


binders for or Sports Afield..... 


A Magazine Worth Fin Is Worth TSAR, 


At the solicitation of many of our readers we have arranged to supply them 
with the best FILE BINDER on the market. It is well and substantially 
made, leather bound with re-inforced corners, and will hold the issues for 





an entire year and preserve them perfectly. These binders were made 
expressly for SPORTS AFIELD. They are lettered on the back in gold 
with the name of the publication, are attractive and elegant in appearance, 


and will be found satisfactory in every respect. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 75 cents. 
SPORTS AFIELD Publishing Co. 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 


“GAME BIRDS AT HOME,” 


»Y THEODORE S. VAN DYKE. —Just Published. 
kg A volume depicting a large variety of Outdoor De- 
lights with Quail, Woodcock, the different Grouse, Ducks, 
Geese, Cranes, Plover, Snipe, Salt-water birds, the Wild 
Turkey, etc.—their homes and habits. 
16mo.; decorated in inks and gold, gilt top; $1.50. 


With all of this author’s keen observation of game and 
its haunts; his 30 years’ experience as a sportsman ; his 
singularly accurate descriptions of vegetation and of an- 
imal life (both practical and poetical); his shrewd and 

witty portraiture of sporting scenes, no sportsman can fail to find 
the book valuable and no lover of Nature but must enjoy it. 





Also, these other Famous Works by the Same Author: 
“SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA,” 
“THE STILL HUNTER,” 
“Rifle, Rod and Gun in California,” 


Sent, postage prepaid, upon receipt of price by 
Sports Afield Publishing Company, 
358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘Sports Afield.” 
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Are you contemplating a 


Summer : Outing? 


Do you intend to devote a week or a month to needed relaxation? If so, and if you are 
situated anywhere in the great Mississippi Valley, you can find no better place 
for rest and recreation than Spirit Lake. Spirit Lake, the largest 
of a group of twenty beautiful lakes, is situated 
in the Northwestern corner of 
Iowa, and is the 


“Inland Sea of lowa’” 


with a surface area of nine miles, and a shore line of fourteen miles. Situated on the south beach of 
this lake is a magnificent hotel called 


THE ORLEANS, 


which accommodates three hundred guests, and is supplied with every convenience and luxury, includ- 
ing an orchestra which is in constant attendance. FOR RATES at the Orleans, which have been 
greatly reduced, address‘C. S. ABELL, Manager, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 


SPIRIT LAKE has long been noted for its excellent fishing. The Iowa Fish Commission 
has an extensive plant here, and each year the lake is supplied with millions of small fish. Pike, 
Pickerel, Rock and Black Bass and other varieties reward the devotee of the rod, and nowhere in the 
Northwest can better fishing be found, Duck, Geese, Snipe and Prairie Chicken are the game birds 
of this region, which has long been the Mecca of sportsmen, and the hunting cannot be surpassed. 


The B,, C. R. & N. R’y 


has an excellent train service to Spirit Lake. Trains leave Chicago, St. Louis and Omaha daily, have 
through Pullman Sleepers to the Lake, arriving there the following morning in time for breakfast. 


For rates of fare and other information address, 


J. MORTON, Gen. Tkt. and Pass. Agt., 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 
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he l\adazine of California 


; and the Sou thwest. Edited by CHAS. F. LUMMIS, é 


Author of “The Land of Poco Tiempo,” 


“In a year it became a success, being “A Tramp Across the Continent,” 
widely read and quoted for its westerness, “The Man who Married the Moon,” etc. 
tempered with pa men and its authority on 
matters in its interesting field.”—Current Lavishly Illustrated. 
Literature, New York. Monthly, $1 a year, 


The Land of Sunshine Land of Sunshine 


BRINGS RESU 
“A letter from Chicago now i ten me in response to Publishing Co. 

our last advertisement, which has been published but a few days. 

A short time after the issue of our previous advertisement we heard from New York, Pennsylvania, Wiscon- 

sin and Minnesota. We find that our success in advertising depends greatly on keeping an accurate. esti- 

mate of results, and it is but due you to state that, during the time we have been using your medium, we 

have received better results from it than from any other.” DEL SUR RANCH CO. 
Per H,. B. Eakins, Sec’y. 


501-508 Stimson Bldg., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
| < S- 
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GUNS FOR OUR FRIENDS. 


Fire Arms for Subscriptions; ‘Tis a Fair Exchange. 


To those who are willing to aid us in 
extending our circulation we desire to 
make what we consider a fair proposi- 
tion, namely: 


Get The Subscriptions; We'll Do The Rest. 


WINCHESTER RIFLE, model ’92, for 20 Subscribers ($24.00). 


1 
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(25-20, 32-20, 38-40 and 44-40 cartridges). 


AMAKAKAAAAAAAAA 


Any MARLIN RIFLE, models of ’92, 93 or '94, for 20 Subscribers ($24.00). 
RIFLES OF OTHER MAKES FURNISHED IF DESIRED. 


; FOREHAND ARMS CO.'S ee Given for 10 
New Single Gun. \ 
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Subscribers 
I2 or 16—gauge, 


Automatic Ejector, 


All modern 
Improvements. 
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($12.00). 
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FOREHAND ARMS CO.’S 
DOUBLE 
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“Material and workmanship unexcelled. 


LAER EALAY 


Vv V.Y 


A gun that you can “bank on.” 


NOTE YE THIS: 


We don’t pretend to know 
exactly what you want, but 
it is ‘‘dead easy’’ to fur- 
nish us that information 

2 when you send in the 
For 30 Subscribers ($36.00). names and money. We 


want the circulation and 
are willing to pay for it. Send for sample copies and devote your leisure moments to an 
employment that will pay you well. 


SPORTS AFIELD. 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIIs. 
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Made. by Mr. Walter 
Winans at the North 
London Rifle Club, 
London, England, 9 
shots at 20 yards, 
Smith & Wesson 45- 
calibre Revolver and 
U. M. C. Cartridges. 


SCORE 


‘ The best 9-shot 20- 


yard revolver score 
as to string measure- 
ments for England. 
Only one of many win- 
ning scores made by 
Mr. Winans with 
U. M. C. ammunition. 
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Target two-thirds actual size. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE GO, Bridgeport, Conn. 


313-315 Broadway, 


425-427 Market St., 
NEW CITY. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 




















Scott s Monte 


Carlo, 


| Latest Auto- 
= matic Ejector 
Hammerless. 


= Also Westley 
Richards, Green- 


Other guns taken in trade. 


&@ At the Monte Carlo 1897 
meeting for the International Pigeon Shooting 
the SCOTT GUN took no less than NINE of 
the principal prizes! which speaks volumes as to its reputation and praise. 


Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. 
Also send ten cents in stamps for our new and Beautifully Illustrated Art Catalogue or Fine 
FISHING TACKLE. 
Also fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS, tan color, impervious to 


cold and wet, finest garment made for any one exposed to weather. 


Wm. Read & Sons, Wahigen st, DOStON. 


Established 1826. 


C labrough & 
Johnstone, etc. 
We have these 
with ordinary 
style stock, or 
with special stock 
as shown in cata- 
logue, page 3. 





DU PONT SMOKELESS. 





Hazard Powder Co. 


MORE THAN A MILLION IN USE. . oo wane ent 
Its world-wide reputation was won by its avens 


Unequalled Excellence. 


Manufactured by the 


Branch Offices: 


CHICAGO, ILL., E. S. Rice, Agt. 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co. BALTIMORE, MD., H. P. Collins, Agt. 
New Haven, Conn. CINCINNATI, OHIO, R. 8S. Waddell, Agt. 


. Ppt 8 x KANSAS CITY, MO., J. F. Schmeltzer Arms Co., Agt. 
Free 136-page Illustrated Catalogue. ST. LOUIS, MO., W. McBlair, Agt. 
Se Ye we Se Se Ue eo we “oe Ye © CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Green & Caldwell Agts. 
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Me 47” <AUSTIN~ SMOKELESS ~ CARTRIDGES 


All close observers know what No. 147 Load has done 
in the past and can do in the future. 


243 998 plnoys 


—147— . 
Means 3} drams Austin ‘Champion 
Club” Smokeless; 1} oz. No. 7 
Chilled Shot in ‘“‘ Leader” 
or “Repeater” Shells. 
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AA EE MERA 
A\\ UP-TO-DATE DEALERS. SELL THEM. 


Ge Manufacturers AUSTIN CARTRIDGE CO., Cleveland, Ohio, sssevactey Brag, Se°t$e%s, mo, 


For sale in St. Louis by 
A. F. SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CO., CRUNDEN-MARTIN WOODENWARE CO., 
S E, C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., and Jobbers Generally. 











wm ES. RICE, Gen. oy sng 




















